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Lay Retreats in the United States 


PAUL WALDRON. 


HE New England States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont have over 
3,000,000 Catholics, or about one-tenth of the entire Catholic 

population of the United States. (The Catholic population of the 
entire country has been given as 33,000,000. The figure may be 
low.) Dr. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, Massachusetts, tells us 
that within the year 1954-1955, 47,000 laymen made closed retreats 
in the New England territory. Accurate figures are not available 
for the whole country. But it is agreed that well over 300,000 
Catholic men made retreats within the period. Since complete 
returns were not in, many think the figure may be closer to 400,000. 
These figures in themselves are impressive, but a breakdown will 
show that on a percentage basis they are still small. Taking, let us 
say, 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 as a possible figure for the number of 
Catholic adult men, out of a population of 33,000,000 one can see 
how much remains to be done. But the outstanding and encouraging 
fact is that the Retreat Movement has succeeded, that it has a 
sturdy growth, that each year it is growing more and more, and, 
that it is giving every promise for the future. It has taken. 

These retreats were made in 159 retreat houses; 77 of these 
houses are permanent retreat houses. That is to say, they offer 
retreats each week end of the year, with few exceptions. Sometimes 
they have two retreats in the same week. 82 retreat houses are 
seasonal. They are open part of the summer. These are schools, 
colleges, academies, or other institutions which have their regular 
activities during the rest of the year but offer their facilities during 
part of July or August. 

In the year 1930, 18 permanent retreat houses and 43 seasonal 
retreat houses were listed. In 1955 there were over four times as 
many year-round houses and twice as many seasonal retreat houses. 
Retreat houses for women have shown a corresponding if not 
greater growth. 

One of the more recent year-round houses for men may serve 
as an example. It has a capacity of 70. Almost 3,000 men came for 
week end retreats during the last year. There are other houses in 
the country much larger. Many are much smaller. The capacity 
varies from 120 or more to as few as 30 or 35. Some are run by 
religious communities. Others are under diocesan administration. 
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All this has not come at once. It is the result of persevering 
effort over the years. Even as late as 25 years ago it was not easy 
to “ sell” the retreat. But with the encouragement and co-operation 
of the hierarchy, the priests and people, it has taken hold. I think 
it can be fairly said that the chief drawback at the moment is want 
of greater accommodation, more retreat houses both all-year and 
seasonal, (more houses rather than larger houses). The writer 
remembers a retreat given forty years ago in the theological 
seminary of a large diocese. The attendance was not much over a 
dozen. Twenty-four years later the summer seasonal retreats at 
the diocesan college number over 150 each. Today that diocese is 
served by two all-year-round retreat houses for men, and still there 
is not room enough. 

It was the Encyclical Mens Nostra of Pius XI on December 20, 
1929, that gave impetus to the growth which has taken place in 
the last twenty-five years. Speaking specifically of the ‘‘ closed” 
retreat for the laity, the Holy Father said: 


We are speaking of the practice of spiritual exercises, which we 
earnestly desire to see daily extended more widely, not only 
among the clergy both secular and regular, but also among the 
multitudes of the Catholic laity. 

The utility and the opportuneness of sacred retreats will be 
readily recognised by anyone who considers, however lightly, the 
times in which we now live. The most grave disease by which 
our age is oppressed, and at the same time the fruitful source of 
all the evils deplored by every man of good heart, is that levity 
and thoughtlessness which carry men hither and thither through 
devious. ways. Hence comes the constant and passionate absorp- 
tion in external things; hence, the insatiable thirst for riches and 
pleasures that gradually weakens and extinguishes in the minds 
of men the desire for more excellent. goods, and so entangles them 
in outward and fleeting things that it forbids them to think of 
eternal truths, and of the Divine laws, and of God Himself. 

Wherefore, before all things it is necessary that the mind, 
assisted by solitude, should devote itself to the sacred medita- 
tions, leaving all the cares and solicitudes of daily life. For as 
that golden book, the Imitation of Christ, clearly teaches: “ The 
devout soul makes progress in silence and in peace.” For this 
reason, although we regard those meditations as worthy of praise 
and pastoral approval in which many make the exercises together 
in public—for these have received many blessings from God— 
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still we most strongly recommend those spiritual exercises which 
are made in private, and are called “‘ closed.’’ For in these a man 
is more easily separated from intercourse with creatures and 
cencentrates the dissipated powers of his soul on God and him- 
self, and on the contemplation of eternal truths. . 


Even the secular press sat up and took notice of this solemn call 
to Christians to meditation and prayer by the Vicar of Christ. The 
following piece of vigorous English is from the New York Sun 
under date of December 21, 1929. It might still serve as an intro- 
ductory thought to any retreat: 


In the hurly-burly of these strident times Pope Pius in his 
Encyclical on the eve of Christmas incorporates a wise reminder 
of the deep human necessity for periods of solitude and reflection. 
. . . Man is by nature gregarious. . . . But there is, neverthe- 
less something innate in him which requires him from time to 
i time to go into communion with his inner self from which all 
i others shall be excluded. All great leaders of philosophy and 
religion, all who have left an impression of themselves sharply 
etched on the memory of the world, have been frequent seekers 
of solitude. 

The most pitiable person in the world is he who can never be 
alone. That inability reveals a deficiency of the mental and 
spiritual resources from which the greatest and best men of all 
ages derived strength and inspiration. Or if it doesn’t mean that, 
it means something much worse—fear of private audience with 
one’s Own memory and conscience. 

For every human being it is wholesome to be alone with him- 
self once in a while. It is good psychologically, because it gives 
him opportunity to rest his weary body and restore peace to 
jangled nerves. It is good morally, because it gives him a chance 
to look his own weaknesses frankly in the face. It is good 
mentally, because it helps him to replace or repair the damaged 
furniture of his intellect. It is good spiritually, because it is only 
in times of quiet meditation that man is able to feel sure the 
paternal hand of his God is stretched out to him. 


The retreatants are a cross-section of the community. Men of 
business, the professions, farmers, labour, management, pray side 
by side in the same pews. Where the parish is taken as a unit, and 
this, if possible, is the most desirable method, all the men are 
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canvassed and it is a parish retreat. There may be other parishes 
making the same retreat. The parish group has many advantages. 
The retreatants are already acquainted. Men will go more readily 
with their friends. After the retreat there is the mutual example 
and support to put into practice the ideals set forth in the retreat. 

One of the most convincing proofs of the value of the closed 
retreat is the enthusiastic testimony of the men who have made the 
exercises. An anthology of their comments would make interesting 
reading. Amost any retreat house could compile such a volume. 
They are all of the same pattern. But the most precious piece of 
testimony they give is the open confession that words cannot 
convey what they wish to express. 

The technique which, under the grace of God and ardent prayer, 
has brought the Retreat Movement to its present growth has been 
described as “ spiritual salesmanship.”” The work is not easy. 
It demands sacrifice. That takes time, trouble, persuasion. Disap- 
pointments abound. One must carry on. 

In this, as in all works for God, beginnings are small. One or 
two men must be willing to start. They invite a group. The first 
group may not be more than half a dozen. It may not be even 
that large. But quality counts Some centre where retreats are held 
is selected. If they can go in a group all the better. If that is 
impossible and they cannot go away the same time or to the same 
place, they make the best arrangements they can. There will be 
. difficulties without number: last minute cancellations; plans will 
go awry; some of the “‘ top prospects ”’ fall off. No matter. Some 
do make a retreat. That is what is important. These are the first 
“apostles.”” Like Andrew they will seek others. I know a layman, 
‘a busy agent for a firm, with a large family to provide for, who 
started the Retreat Movement in his own city. 

Periodically, a National Catholic Laymen’s Retreat Conference 
is held.Delegates come from almost every diocese. Problems are 
discussed, papers are read, ideas are exchanged. The following 
few quotations may give some idea of the type of discussions: 


“‘ There are Christian ethics in all fields of endeavour. We are 
under an obligation to evaluate our relations with customers and 
clients and patients or employees in the light of Christian principles. 
Do we conform to what Christ has indicated that He wants us 

todo?” 
'. When or where would a man’s thouglits be led to the point 
~ where he would even wonder if he were doing as he sould except 
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at a retreat? This could be a line of approach which could be 
aimed directly at a specific group of people.” 

“* You should select men for the key positions in your organization 
that show signs of leadership. Do not hesitate to select men who 
are busy with other affairs.” 

“*No doubt there is a young man in your movement who is 
willing to devote the required time to this work so highly recom- 
mended by the Supreme Pontiff, if you will only take the first step 
and recognise him. The young blood of the movement today 
represents its life blood tomorrow. Young men are showing their 
zeal and enthusiasm.” 

** We should be prepared to make sacrifices in working for the 
retreat movement. We should give God the best that we have and 
not just help Him when we have nothing else to do. Sacrifice means 
putting God first instead of giving Him what is left over. The 
average Catholic gives only six months of a seventy year life span 
to God through attendance at Sunday Mass and daily prayers. 
He gave His life for us, the very least we can do is devote our 


lives to Him.” 


The lay retreat in the United States is a sector of a front that is 
world wide. It rests on the truth that there is a tremendous 
spiritual potential in our Catholic laity, if that potential is only 
worked. The purpose of the retreat is, therefore, the formation of 
a fervent, spiritually alert, and apostolic body of men and women. 


. A laity of this kind is the pressing need of our day. The Popes 


have asked for a fuller understanding of the position of the laity 


. in the Church. The people are not the Church passive. They are 
- an integral part of the Church active. The Mystical Body is all 


life and life giving. Each member of that Body, as of any living 
body, can and does contribute as well as receive something of its 
life. One sure way to form such a laity is the closed retreat. 

The retreat has proved itself. It has been tried and has stood 
the test. Its visible fruits are to be seen in those groups of men 
and women of outstanding Christian lives who have made retreats. 


. They are an example to the community in which they live. But 


more than that, they have a Christ-like mind and vision which 
prompts them to give generously of their time and labour, with no 
small sacrifice, to every charitable undertaking. It has been the 
experience of bishops and priests that the men and women who 


- make retreats can be relied on as leaders in any worthwhile activity, 
~ social and economic as well as spiritual, There are lapses. Not all 


— 
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are equally generous and persevering. Some do much and some 
do but a little. That must be expected. But by and large, and as 
a body, under the guidance of the hierarchy and their priests, they 


give a magnificent example of initiative and spiritual leadership. 


They come out of the retreat with a clearer understanding of the 
purpose of life, but they also come with a keen sense of Christian 
responsibility to the Church and to their neighbour Not without 
reason has Pope after Pope written so enthusiastically of the closed 
retreat. 

In effect, the encyclicals tell us—without an authentic laity, (a 
thinking, praying, alert and active laity) the Church of Christ cannot 
reach fulness of stature, much less combat the organized forces of 
evil in the world today. The pull of that evil is too strong. We 
cannot look on and wait for an approaching danger. We must go 
forward and meet it head on, people as well as priests. But if the 
Church is to be strong enough without, to meet the impact of this 
shock, it must be well united and sanctified within. The combatting 
of wrong views and the integration of Christian principles into 
every department of life was never easy. Today, for many reasons, 
it may be more difficult than at any other period. Hence new means 
must be found to stress old truths. One of the first of these means 
is certainly the closed retreat. If it did nothing else than bring 
priests and people closer together, give them a better mutual under- 
standing of and sympathy with one another, welding them together 
into one compact army with ranks closed to meet their common 
foe, the retreat would more than justify itself. And it always does 
that much. This is but the first of many of its blessed fruits. It 
imparts a Christian vision of life and a Christian approach to life’s 
problems. A man does not leave his faith behind him in the 
Church pew. He is a Christian in his business dealings with his 
neighbour on Monday just as much as when he bent over his prayer 
book on Sunday. His neighbour is his neighbour after Mass as well 
as during Mass. It save them from an attitude of soul which while 
being pious in the conventional sense of the word, could be 
embarrassingly individualistic; a man of prayer, but sublimely 
thoughtless of the fundamental rights and just claims of those who 
are associated with him. He learns that there are sins of omission 
as well as commission. A few days of silent, honest meditation 
and prayer, face to face with his God, will do much to prevent 
unbalanced religion. 

Ultimately it must be the layman who will impart this vision to 
his fellows. He will do so only by living it. And he will live it only 
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if he has conviction on it. But if laymen are to form laymen, they 
themselves must be first formed by their priests. Training is 
indispensable. While he goes through the exercises of the retreat 
a man must, indeed, first think of his own soul and its salvation, 
but he also learns that “‘ No man is an island.” He is not saving 
his soul in a desert. Nor is a Christian community a collection of 
hermits. Finally, under the light of the Holy Spirit, he grasps the 
breathtaking truth that the life he lives and the things he does and 
the things he fails to do, are constantly making others happy or 
making them miserable. He sees he has a great deal to be sorry 
for and make amends for. He is ashamed and humiliated. His 
pride is put down. He is no longer his own idol. He comes out a 
sadder and a wiser man, a man much more endurable to live with, 
in his home and in his community. And he knows why. 

He has stood on Sinai and has seen the lightning and heard the 
Voice as of many waters. He has lived in Nazareth and learned 
how like Christ is a man who lives a life of obscure, humble labour. 
He has watched and wept with the Mother on Calvary, as he 
shivered through the deep darkness of that dread Good Friday 
afternoon, and felt the earth heaving beneath his feet while souls 
were bought with blood. With the holy women he has looked 
into the empty tomb, and has come away with a wild and wonderful 
joy in his hear. He is a soldier now. He has been through the 
great Fight. He has seen death, and he has seen death go down 
to defeat. His eyes have been filled with the light of Him Who was 
dead and Who lives. He has heard the call and has abandoned 
himself to the action of God. He may have heard the call before, 
but it went unheeded. In the retreat that call is more distinct, more 
decisive, more demanding. His soul is more disposed. Softened 
by prayer and sorrow, it falls an easy prey to the relentless 
onslaught of the attacking graces of the retreat poured in by the 
divine Invader. It accepts the Invader on His own terms. The 
conquering Christ takes over. He has a right to. He paid the price. 
That man is no longer “‘ his own” (I Cor. 6: 20). Like his Captain, 
he too has fought and lost and won. Call it conversion, a second 
rebirth, or a new life. He is “‘ made over.” And that is what 
counts. He has qualified for his commission. Give it to him and 
turn him loose. You have one more soldier of fortune for the 
faith. He is needed wherever he goes. He bears the mark of the 
apostle and will track down souls to the end of his days, though 
much of the time he may never know it. Power will go out from 
him, and that power will be felt at every level. A dozen such men 
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could be a leaven to a whole country. And to the rising of that 
leaven there is no limit. It is the yeast of God. There is a wealth 
of unsuspected virtue in every soul. It takes the retreat to hammer 
out that fine gold. 


Not the least of the graces of a retreat is the revelation that God 
has a special work waiting to be done by each one of us... a 
task that no one else can do. By a mysterious condescension He 
has willed to have need of us. Through a whole eternity, He has 
waited for each soul, each hour, each effort. This includes the 
layman no less than the priest. Until a man has learned this he 
has not learned his faith. But let his eyes be once opened, and see 
how worthwhile he is to God, and he has made the most important 
discovery of his life, the discovery of himself. He walks in a new 
light. But that is only the beginning. From now on, his soul 
reflects as well as receives. He is a light and a lamp. 


Within the limits of his grace and his generosity, he will lead men 
back to a truer vision and a more ferven!. practice of their faith. 
Christians are forever prone to fall behind when they do not fall 
away. The Church has been plagued by this weariness, and weak- 
ness and self indulgence, in every age. 

Flocks scatter and stray. To bring them back is a white 
martyrdom. They need to be constantly watched, corralled and 
corrected and taught, reminded and led by their shepherds. But 
today they also need to be reminded and taught and led by one 


_ another. The tares of error and sin and scandal are so widespread, 


new methods are necessary to drive home even doctrines that are 
divine. Men forget. New ways of warfare demand new weapons. 
We are very conscious of this just now. Military strategists have 
put up their findings in atomic and nuclear energy into one package 
labelled with the not very nice name of “ missile age.”” New errors 
and dangers demand new defence plans for the soul also. An 
effective radar screen for the protection of our faith, would be a 
well organized retreat movement. The unchanging Church must 
live her life and save her children in a world that is never still. 
The plans of fifty or even twenty-five years ago, or less, will not do 
today. For Christianity, no war is cold. It is always a shooting 
war. Mediocrity in faith and valour makes a poor front to present 
to a foe that is closer and more menacing every hour. How can 
we forge these new weapons and draw up these defence plans ? 
The vast field of the faithful has hidden-treasures of priceless value. 


- From these untapped resources: we can forge weapons to meet any 
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attack. But, the field must be worked. The retreat will unearth 
many a pearl of great price. 

**Sanely modern” was a phrase given us by Pius XI. The 
expression is in itself a whole treatise. Not all that is new is good, 
but a great deal of it is good, and necessary, for this age. Not all 
that is old is useless, but many former modes need to be recast and 
even replaced. A living body retains its identity, but if it is to 
retain its vitality, it must use all that its age and environment have 
to offer. This is the only way to continue and increase its activity. 
Such a Body is the Church. Every age has its own dangers; but 
every age has also its own legitimate claims. The Church strives 
to meet both. But it does not want the Christian cut back and cut 
down from the vigorous growth envisaged by her Divine Founder. 
Such virtues would never throw forward a faith to move mountains 
or a charity to set the world on fire. The virtues Christ called for 
were “total” faith and “total” charity. And those are the 
adjectives that He used to describe them. 

Whenever in any age or country the mountains and the hills 
were levelled and the valleys raised, and the fires were kindled to 
warm men’s hearts, it was the total Christians who could be counted 
on. If the Church must be saved again, it will be the total Christians 
who will save it. 

That our Catholic laity have been providentially prepared for 
the last fifty years to measure up to this fulness of Christ, is 
manifest. Thanks to St. Pius X, Pope and prophet, they have been 
well fed on the Living Bread, the first effects of which are unity 
and faith and charity. No army of Christians who possessed these 
‘thtee qualities has ever been defeated. ‘Today our people are 
strong with the divine energy of a pent up spiritual life. But that 
life is seeking an outlet in action. The outlet must be furnished. 
~The Sacraments give grace, but grace must be implemented. A 
body, to be healthy, must have exercise as well as good food. Here 
is the unlimited potential for the protection of the Kingdom of 
_ Christ; talents without number waiting to be put out to 
interest. Out of the silence and thought and prayer and dedication 
of the retreat, will come men and women of action. Then we shall 
have not only a flock, we shall have an army. That army will win. 

The people of our day, young as well as old, are, with God’s help, 
comparable to those of any age. Given the challenge, they will 


Prove themselves. 
PAUL WALDRON. 
Saint Columban’s Retreat -— Derby, New York. - : 


The Retreat Movement in Ireland 


STEPHEN J. BROWN. 


T may be thought by those closely associated with the movement 
for enclosed retreats that the case for them no longer needs to 
be argued. And, indeed, as regards all who have come in contact 

with the work or have benefited from it, that is doubtless true. 
But there are great numbers of Catholics (to say nothing of non- 
Catholics) who are still unaffected by the movement and who are 
quite unaware of the spiritual benefits to be derived from enclosed 
retreats. And so, not so much for ihe immediate benefit of these 
latter as for an aid to promoters of the movement, it may be of 
interest to set down here first what is meant by an enclosed retreat 
and then some reasons for making one. 

In Ireland, and possibly elsewhere, the term retreat is often 
applied to a short mission preached in a public church. That is 
not an enclosed retreat. The latter involves (as far as the laity and 
the diocesan clergy are concerned) leaving one’s home, breaking 
off, for a time, one’s usual occupations, and taking up one’s 
residence, were it only for a night or two, in a religious house, there 
to follow a course of spiritual lectures or talks, and to spend the 
intervening time in silence, prayerful thought, and the reading of 
spiritual books. 

As for the reasons for making an enclosed retreat, I venture to 
transcribe here from an American magazine, The Liguorian,! the 
following ten good reasons: — 


ONE You have problems which only a change of environment 
and some religious thinking can help you to solve. 

The man who says he has no problem is either not 
strictly honest with himself or is blind to the important 
purpose of his life. 

TWO The world around you chatters to you constantly and 
exclusively about material things. You can see through 
its deceptions only by getting away from it once in a 
while. 

Television, radio, newspapers, magazines, social 
gatherings, business contacts—all emphasise the import- 
ance of food and drink, clothes and comforts, romance 
and love, holidays and travel, health and popularity. 


1. By courtesy of the Redemptorist Fathers. 
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There are people who have all these things and yet are 
not happy. Why ? 


You are in constant need of new ideas, increased know- 
ledge and deeper convictions concerning your chief goal 
in life and the perfect way you can attain these is by 
making an enclosed retreat. 

You say you know your Faith. Perhaps you have 
only the simplified ideas about your religion you were 
taught as a child. 


An enclosed retreat brings an extraordinary store of 
graces for good Christian living. 

The most extraordinary miracles of conversion have 
been effected through enclosed retreats, chiefly because 
of the graces God bestows on those who make them well. 


During an enclosed retreat an opportunity is given to 
discuss personally with a priest who is an expert in 
spiritual matters any special problem that has come up 
in your life. 

You will meet and mix with other men from various 
walks of life whose example will encourage you and 


inspire you and whose common prayers and sacrifices 


will help you 


You will be prepared and strengthened by your retreat 
to help other individuals whom you come across, in 
temptations and troubles. 


You owe it to your family to check up on your faults by 
self-examination away from the family circle. You can 
really find out what kind of a man you are in your own 
home only by getting away from it and gazing at the 
ideal you should be — for and at your failures to 
attain it. 


You will actually enjoy making an enclosed retreat as a 
new, restful and relaxing experience. 


Tens of thousands of people throughout the world testify 
to the incalculable good that has come to them through 
their retreats. 
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Perhaps, after all, the most valuable benefits are seclusion, 
silence, and the facilities for a good confession. 

I have been unable to trace the beginnings of the movement for 
enclosed retreats in Ireland further back than 1861. On the 18th 
of March in that year the first retreat for gentlemen commenced 
at Milltown Park which had been acquired by the Jesuit Fathers 
in 1858. After some years it was realized that the existing accom- 
modation for such retreats was inadequate and a new building was 
decided upon. In 1874 the present Retreat House was completed 
and opened. From that date to the present retreats have been 
regularly given. Thus, for instance, in 1877 twelve retreats were 
given viz., six for clergy (the first of these had been given in 1868) 
lasting four days each, and six for laymen lasting three days. 
Week-end retreats for laymen began in 1909 and have continued 
ever since from mid-September to the end of June each (academic) 
year. It became necessary to supplement these week-end retreats 
for mid-week retreats in order that all sorts and conditions of men 
might be catered for. 

Thus in a typical year some sixty retreats were given. The 
retreatants came in groups such as doctors, dentists, barristers, 
army Officers, vintners, drapers, bookmakers, government depart- 
ments (almost a dozen different groups), St. Vincent de Paul 
Society members, technical teachers, etc. Also there were four 
three-day retreats for priests. At least one retreat a year is given 
in Irish. 

Though Millown Park catered for many different types and 
classes of retreatants, there remained one class, and that by far the 
most numerous, still uncatered for, viz. the working class. This 
want was filled shortly after the acquisition by the Jesuits in 1913 
of the building known as Rathfarnham Castle. It was intended for 
their students attending the National University. Father William 
Doyle of holy memory was a member of the first community 
established there. He was an ardent advocate of retreats for the 
working classes and had published a pamphlet dealing with that 
subject.1 But some years elapsed before it was possible to begin 
the work and Father Doyle, killed as a chaplain in the first World 
War, was in his grave long before the first retreat was given in 1922. 


1. Father Charles Plater, S.J., had published an important book, Retreats 
for the People, a book largely inspired by the work of Pere Watrigant, S.J., 
in France of the ’eighties. There are now retreat houses in every country 
in western Europe, as well as in the United States, Canada, and Latin 


America. 
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By that time a retreat house had been built, later completed by a 
chapel, but already having a refectory, sitting room, hall and 
accommodation, largely single rooms, for seventy retreatants. 

Since 1922 some 84,000 men and over 8,000 boys of school age 
have made retreats at Rathfarnham. In the period 1954-5, for 
instance, forty-three week-end retreats for men, with 3,161 retreat- 
ants, and eleven mid-week retreats for boys with 584 retreatants, 
were given. Retreatants have come from nearly every county in 
Ireland, including schools in Armagh, Cork and Tipperary. 

The Dominican Fathers conduct St. Joseph’s House of Retreats 
at Tallaght near Dublin and beside their theological college of St. 
Mary’s. Retreats began there about 1935 at the request of a group 
of Legionaries of Mary. They have been held on almost every 
Sunday since. The retreats have hitherto been for one day only 
from 11.0 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. with five lectures during that time. 
The retreatants come from every walk of life—professional groups, 
Knights of St. Columbanus, St. Vincent de Paul Society, Legion 
of Mary. Attendance has averaged from 40 to 60 retreatants. In 
an extension the building of which was recently begun it is hoped 
to be able to house 40 retreatants for retreats of two or three days. 
Some of the retreas given have been on liturgical lines. 

Retreats were formerly given by the Passionist Fathers at St. 
Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus. The Passionist Fathers came to 
Ireland in 1856 and St. Paul’s was built in 1860. The first enclosed 
retreat was given there to twenty retreatans in December, 1866. 
The work continued, according to my informant, with varying 
success until 1886 when the whole system was recast. A wing of 
the monastery was reserved for the retreats but apparently the 
response of the public was meagre; and in point of fact owing to 
increase in numbers the whole monastery was required for the 
community. So the retreats were discontinued and have not been 
resumed. The Irish Province of the Passionists has a flourishing 
retreat house at Kilmarnock in Scotland. 

It will be remembered by Dubliners that all the retreat houses 
hitherto mentioned are on the south side of the City and moreover 
on its outskirts There were no such facilities on the north side 
until in 1949 Manresa Retreat House was opened by the Jesuit 
Fathers. It is situated about five miles from the centre of the City 
and overlooks Dublin Bay. Here the retreats normally run from 
Friday night to Monday morning and from Tuesday night to Friday 
morning. Retreat groups are recruited from factories, offices, etc., 
and there are vocational groups — army, police, commericial 
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travellers, etc. The mid-week retreats are mainly recruited from 
the vocational schools whose pupils belong to the various trade 
unions. In this form of work Manresa has been a pioneer. Another 
feature of its work is an annual retreat for the blind. And again 
there is a retreat for juvenile delinquents (18—20) organised by the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. Accommodation at Manresa is at 
present limited to 24, but it is hoped to build in the near future an 
extension which will raise the accommodation to 35. However even 
with the present limited accommodation 1,252 retreatants attended 
the retreats given there from August 1954 to July 1955. 

The Retreat House of St. Joseph conducted by the Marist Fathers 
at St. Doolagh’s Park not far from Malahide, Co. Dublin, was 
opened on February 2nd 1949. It is the former residence of the 
eminent painter, Nathaniel Hone, but its previous excellent 
amenities—winter garden, spacious grounds, country air—have 
been enhanced by modern improvements such as central heating 
and hot and cold water laid on in rooms. There is also a well- 
stocked library. Retreats week-end, mid-week and longer periods 
are given to clergy, Brothers, professional men, workers, school- 
boys, and so on. Bus 42 from Dublin passes the gate. 

The Nuns, as one might expect, have contributed greatly to the 
retreat movement. Indeed it would be difficult to mention all the 
convents that have taken part in it. To begin with the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, Mount Anville, I am informed that the Foundress 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart, St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, laid 
down in her constitutions the holding of retreats for layfolk as one 
of the four principal means to be employed in the work for the 
salvation of souls. Facilities for private retreats are provided all 
the year round and are availed of. On three Sundays a year, while 
the school is on holidays, the building is placed at the disposal of 
the Pauline Committee of the Legion of Mary for a day of retreat for 
non-Catholics, men and women. The first of these Sunday retreats 
was held at Blackrock College in 1938, the second and subsequent 
retreats at Mount Anville. There too is held the annual retreat of 
the Catholic Stage Guild on Holy Thursday. About 150 atttend it. 
During the holidays there are retreats for past pupils and for other 
ladies. 

St. Joseph’s House of Retreats, Tivoli Road, Dun Laoghaire, 
conducted by Daughters of the Heart of Mary, was opened in 1931. 
It has been enlarged since that date and can. now accommodate 107 
retreatants at a time. Retreats are held each week-end from early 
in February till June and from September till the beginning of 
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December. The retreatants are for the most part shop assistants 
and workers in offices and factories. As to numbers, 1952, 1,688 
made a retreat; in 1953, 2,066 and in 1954, 2,182. 

In the Convent of Marie Réparatrice, Merrion Square, enclosed 
retreats began in the season 1933-4. Since they have continued 
each year from September to May. The convent can accom- 
modate 56 retreatants at a time. The retreatants come from 
many walks of life — Civil Service, Junior Legionaries, factories, 
offices, shops. The retreats are week-ends but in Passion week 
there is a retreat for ladies lasting four days. The numbers have 
trebled since 1940 and in 1954 retreatants numbered 1,691. 

The convent of the same congregation in Limerick also engages 
in this work, but the retreats go on from March into November, 
the retreatants belonging to all classes, in paricular teachers and 
girls from country districts. 

The Irish Sisters of Charity have long been engaged in the work 
of enclosed retreats. It is claimed that the first enclosed retreats 
for.-women were given in their convent in Baldoyle, North County 
Dublin. They owed much to the zeal of Frank Duff. As many as 
one thousand girls made a retreat in a single year. The work went 
on there from 1922 to 1943. It was then discontinued owing to the 
fact that a new hospital had to be built there and there was no 
longer room for a retreat house. But in Ravenswell, Bray, the work 
has been continued. It began in 1928. Since then the numbers 
have steadily risen from 20 per week-end to 70 or 80. The numbers 
at present run from 2,000 to 2,500 a year. They run retreats for 
groups such as doctors, teachers, bank and insurance officials, 
civil servants, air -hostesses, legionaries, girl guides, shop 
assistants, factory workers. The retreats are week-end (Sat. to 
Mon.). For the past two years mid-week retreats for the senior 
students of the vocational schools have been given. These usually 
last two whole days (three nights). They have been very successful. 

A new house of retreats has recently been opened in Killiney, 
South Co. Dublin, by the Nuns of Our Lady of the Cenacle. They 
have accommodation for 45 retreatants and the retreats are booked 
up since 1954 and on into 1956. The grounds are extensive and 
beautiful, with views over the bay. 

Such abundant facilities for retreats are provided in Dublin that 
one would be tempted to think that the entire retreat movement 
is concentrated there. That, fortunately, is not so. The movement 
is also flourishing North, West, and South. 

Phas Redemptorist Fathers of Belfast acquired in 1946 an old 
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castle: King’s Castle, at Ardglass, Co. Down, which they converted 
into a retreat house, renamed St. Clement’s, and opened in 1947. 
Since then it has housed no less than 25,000 retreatants from all 
over the North-East corner, so often described as Protestant. To 
it have come doctors, lawyers, University students, ship-yard 
workers, busmen, chemists, teachers, mechanics, factory hands, 
even the “down and outs”’, together, of course, with members of 
Catholic Action societies. There are three retreats for priests each 
year, lasting several days each, but the normal retreat lasts from 
Saturday evening to Monday morning. The average attendance in 
1954 was 75, but for six week-ends there were more than 100 
retreatants. Groups of school-boys came from St. Malachy’s and 
other colleges. 

I understand that the convent of the Cross and Passion in Larne, 
Co. Antrim, holds enclosed retreats during the holidays. 

In September 1954 the Redemptorist Fathers of Limerick opened 
a retreat house on the North Circular Road in that City. It is 
named Our Lady of Perpetual Succour Retreat House and has 
accommodation for 37 retreatants, but I am informed that plans 
have been drawn up for an extension with 60 single rooms. In the 
course of the first year 1,400 persons made week-end retreats there. 
They came from factories, business firms, the Civic Guards, the 
Legion of Mary, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, Muintear na Tire. 
Sixty-seven Christian Brothers made their annual retreat there. 
The professional classes have not yet been invited because of the 
lack of single rooms, but that, as I have mentioned, is soon to be 
remedied. 

Cork, too, has a retreat house or rather two of them, one long 
established, the other not so long. The former is La Retraite 
conducted by the Nuns of La Retraite du Sacré Coeur. a congre- 
gation founded in 1679. La Retraite during term-time is a 
University Hostel for girl students. In vacation-time it becomes a 
retreat house for groups either of men or women, with accom- 
modation for 60 retreatants. Three one-day retreats are given to 
non-Catholics: the rest are week-ends, except the four day retreats 
for priests in July. Among the groups who have come to La 
Retraite are doctors, bankers, national school teachers, Legionaries 
of Mary. The work of retreats was begun in 1935. 

The Dominican Fathers in Cork opened at the end of 1953 a 
new retreat house. It consists of a charming villa, once known as 
Ennismore and now as St. Dominic’s, situated high up in the 
Montenotte district, with a fine view of the Lee and Loch Mahon | 
and with extensive grounds. Up to the present only one-day retreats 
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have been possible. For such retreats there is accommodation for 
about 60 retreatatns. Over one thousand persons made a retreat 
in the course of the first year. Among them were several groups 
of Christian Brothers for their annual retreat. There were also days 
of recollection for priests. But the house is undergoing extensive 
alterations and additions, so that by the summer of 1956 there will 
be separate rooms for 50 retreatants. 

The Cistercian Abbeys of Mount Mellary, Co. Waterford, and 
Mount St. Joseph, Roscrea, provide excellent facilities for enclosed 
retreats. Thus the Guest House of Mount Mellary is open for 
private retreats all the year round. Conducted retreats are also 
held for particular groups such as the Legion of Mary, the Knights 
of Columbanus, the Gaelic League (in Irish). These are either for 
a week-end or for several days according to arrangement. About 
90 retreatants at a time can be accommodated. At Roscrea the 
accommodation for men is forty-five, while in the separate retreat 
house for women, it is thirty. Private retreats are the rule, but in 
summer when the numbers are large, lectures are given in the 
church. 

Another Abbey, that of the Premonstratensian Canons Regular 
at Kilnacrott, some miles from Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan, Holy 
Trinity Abbey, has been holding a few week-end retreats for 
students and a number of one-day retreats for priests and for 
Legionaries of Mary, the accommodation available being for about 
thirty retreatants at a time. This, however, is only a beginning. 
When the hall now under construction is finished, it is hoped that 
the work of enclosed retreats, for the clergy in particular, may be 
undertaken on a permanent basis. 

The retreats depend for their success in the first place on grace 
to be obtained by prayer and the response to it by the conductor of 
the retreat and by the retreatants. That much goes without saying. 
But there are certain matters that contribute to the success. One 
is the setting—spacious and pleasant grounds especially for those 
who live their lives ‘in city pent”. Another is the bookstall as a 
means of prolonging the effect of the retreat by spiritual reading 
and of renewing one’s knowledge of the Faith by doctrinal reading. 
Lastly some of the retreat houses have created organizations to 
keep the movement moving. The Legion of Mary are very zealous 
in recruiting retreatants for the various houses of retreat. 

I may conclude by mentioning an excellent practice which has 
been spreading of recent years. It is that of holding a retreat for 
past pupils in their Alma Mater in vacation time when the boys 
(or girls) have gone home for the holidays. 

Milltown Park, Dublin. STEPHEN J. BROWN. 
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A Layman’s Experience 


LEON O BROIN 


TT. other contributions to this symposium have discoursed on 
the justification for enclosed Retreats and have told what is 

being done in this line in the United States and here in Ireland. 
I want to add a few observations of a less general character based 
on my own personal experience and on what I have learned through 
association with a group working for the Retreat movement in the 
second largest employing organisation in the Twenty-Six Counties. 

The first point that requires to be made is that retreats should 
not merely be enclosed—within spacious grounds—in the sense of 
effecting a separation from the world but should achieve silence on 
the part of the retreatants. My own limited experience of going on 
retreat in America taught me that complete silence is difficult to 
achieve in that country among all classes and ages of men; here in 
Ireland, it is probably still difficult for some boys and young men. 
Therefore, pains must be taken to create an atmosphere in favour 
of practising silence, and the reason for keeping silence stressed. 
This ties up with another problem that confronts one on the very 
threshold of a retreat: how to make a meditation. The time during 
an enclosed retreat when you are not associated with your fellows 
can hang very heavily on your hands unless you are helped to use 
it to advantage.. Many of us have never learned in school or 
church to ponder prayerfully over a subject, to tease it out and 
draw conclusions. A first enclosed retreat provides an excellent 
opportunity of filling up this serious deficiency in our spiritual 
make-up. If a retreat-master wants to make an impression, he must 
devote some time to teaching those sitting before him how to use 
everything in life as material for prayer and, in particular, how to 
masticate such ideas as he puts before us. 

An old Jesuit friend of mine, now dead, when I asked him who 
was going to give a retreat in which I was interested, replied “‘ The 
Holy Ghost.” It was a very good answer, and very true, and it 
did me good for it taught me to look beyond the figure seated there 
before me, to forget his shortcomings, and to listen attentively to 
what the Teaching Church had to say to me. But we have to be 
practical in spiritual as in temporal affairs: we have to help the 
Holy Spirit: we have to do everything possible to make these 
retreats humanly attractive. No doubt grace will be given in 
proportion to the care we take to make it easier for it to enter and 
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work in our souls. And so, in addition to separation and silence 
and instruction about how to pray, the talks given must be of a 
high standard, the highest standard possible. I have called them 
talks advisedly, because in my experience, it is desperately important 
that the communication bteween retreat-master and retreatant 
should not take the form of sermons. Nothing is more out of 
place, in the private, small-group atmosphere of an enclosed retreat 
than a sermon that has been prepared for the pulpit, particularly 
if it is delivered as if the priest were addressing a crowded church. 
A talk is what is called for, a téte-a-téte, a theme discussed collo- 
quially, the language being adapted to what the listeners can 
reasonably be expected to comprehend. There is obviously need 
for a technique here: and so I respectfully suggest that a necessary 
corollary to retreat-giving on a large scale is the careful study of 
how to speak to retreatants. The priest who has been a success as 
a missioner may not be a success in giving enclosed retreats. I have 
more than once noticed how men with very little or no gifts of 
speech at all, who spoke, however, convincingly about subjects 
they had well prepared, left a far greater impression than others 
who would in the orlinary way be the first choice of superiors for 
work of this kind. The regular retreat-giver must also be prepared 
to see the same faces, year after year, which means he must always 
be ready to present the old subjects in a new way. Alternatively, 
his superiors must see that the priests giving retreats are frequently 
changed. 

And this takes me to my next point, and a very important one 
it is, the shape of the retreat. It will be readily agreed that a 
retreat should have a recognisable appearance, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. The beginning—in the case of a week-ender— 
is what happens on the Saturday night, the reception of the guests, 
the installing of them in their rooms or cubicles, the preliminary 
meeting in the refectory for a cup of tea—this the last chance of 
general conversation until Monday morning—the first lecture in the 
chapel when the fundamental idea behind the “Come Apart”’ is 
explained, the importance of silence is stressed, admonitions given 
regarding behaviour, and the general theme of the retreat opened 
up, with which is linked the first hints as to how to turn over the 
points made in one’s mind. And so to bed. There is no difficulty 
there, nor in the end of the retreat either on Monday morning in 
which everything is rounded off in Mass and Holy Communion. 
The real difficulty consists in making proper use of the long middle 
period, the Sunday, and how interminable a day it can be if things 
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are not going well for the retreatant, if the retreat makes insufficient 
impact and he is driven to look for distractions. Clearly, close 
attention must be given to the preparation of a programme that 
will fill the day nicely, a programme, too, that carries one on to a 
climax. And that climax should be the confession time because an 
enclosed retreat is essentially an opportunity to see how we have 
been comporting ourselves, how we have been using or misusing 
God’s grace. Hence, the goal, round about seven o’clock in the 
evening, the goal for which everything since we came here has 
been a preparation, is a leisurely confession, one where time is 
available without stint, where we are, indeed, encouraged to take 
our time, unlike what necessarily happens when we present our- 
selves as part of a long queue in the parish church on a Saturday 
night. And the spiritual exercises (talks and meditations) are well 
devised for the generality of people if they help in the preparation 
for a confession of this sort. The good retreat promoter will also 
have a careless one or two in his party: it is now, at confession 
time, that accounts are easily settled, and the way to sanctity 
re-opened. Nobody would disagree with the shape of that retreat, 
you would think: it is probably the normal one, but I do know 
that it sometimes happens that it is upset when encouragement is 
given to the retreatants on the first night, practically on arrival, to 
make their confessions “‘ so as to get that out of the way” and to 
leave the morrow free for other things. That is a mistake, I believe, 
for after a Saturday night’s confession, the Sunday’s activities can 
become for many people somewhat of an anti-climax, and Monday 
morning is made to appear very far off. 

It is rather outside the scope of this symposium to consider the 
sort of talks that should be given. A retreat-master will obviously 
not spare himself in the preparation of a scheme that will make 
the best use of the little, but ever so precious, time available. It 
may be suggested, however, that the retreat time should not be 
allowed to pass without making two points of importance in the 
circumstances of these days: firstly, the need for the retreatant to 


educate himself up to an adult standard in his religion—most of. 


our knowledge is conditioned by what our minds could take at the 
time we left school, and secondly, the urgency of practising an 
apostolate of some kind. It is being increasingly recognised, I think, 
that the saving of one’s own miserable soul is related to the effort 
put forth on behalf of others. One resolution a retreatant could be 
encouraged to make is to come on retreat next year again and to 
work for the spread of the retreat movement. 
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There is, quite obviously, a lot of work involved in organising 
retreats, both at the retreat-house end and among the public. It is 
important to have retreat-houses but it is more important to fill 
them, and that is easier said than done. Indeed, it too frequently 
happens in Dublin that the accommodation available is not fully 
utilised. Names are taken, preparations are made, but the number 
that ultimately turns up bears little relation to the number that 
promised to come. This sort of thing, when it happen frequently, 
must play havoc with the economics of retreat-giving. It discourages 
the promoter little less than it disappoints the retreat-house 
authorities; he is tempted to throw in the towel because he has 
been let down by his circle. This, and the other hazards inseparable 
from any work for human beings, can be met to a considerable 
extent by a properly contrived promotion scheme. 

Work for the retreats sometimes appears to be over-dependent 
on the individual organiser operating in comparative isolation. 
Where this is the case, the movement inevitably suffers when, for 
any reason ranging from death to waning interest, the organiser’s 
services cease to be available. The retreats he has sponsored may 
even come to an end and, if they do, something disappears with 
them, namely, the tradition of retreat-going and the goodwill for 
the movement that has been built up. The tradition of retreat- 
making is very important. Thos with experience of organising 
know how difficult it is, in a place without it, to get a person out 
on a week-end for the first time. Many men undoubtedly experience 
a sense of strain at the prospect of locking themselves up in a 
monastery for even thirty-six hours, but where they find their 
colleagues going on retreat unhesitatingly, year after year, it is easy 
to take the first step along with them. Newcomers on the staff accept 
the practice of an annual retreat as in the natural course, just like 
participating in an annual sports outing. But how is continuity to be 
ensured, and a sound basis laid for expansion? By some sort of 
organisation, obviously, and yet nothing too elaborate, nothing that 
would take the élan out of the individual effort but would on the 
contrary, stimulate and support it. . 

Let me tell you what is being done in this direction in the concern 
I have already menioned. Two groups have been formed, one of 
men, the other of women organisérs, both those who have previous 
experience of the work and beginners. These groups meet regularly 


- once a month for about three-quarters of an hour. At this meeting, 
the inexperienced are told how to go about booking a retreat, the 


number of persons to be enrolled if the final figure is to measure 
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up to the accommodation reserved, and are nursed through the 
hesitations and anxieties that come in plenty with the work. The 
experienced organiser’s position is examined with a view to. 
extension and expansion, and consideration is given to the recruit- 
ment of organisers in sections where nothing has hitherto been 
done. At the meeting, however, and outside it, the amount of 
regulation attempted of the individual organiser’s activity is very 
small, the idea being t o stiumulate and co-ordinate rather than to 
dominate. In between meetings, the chairman is available to help 
organisers with advice, and more important still, with assistance 
in filling up last minute defections on particular retreats. By this 
simple system, the numbers going on retreat in the last few years 
have been swollen by some hundreds, and an important by-product 
has been the gain of many recruits for the lay apostolate. It may 
be said that the moving force behind this activity is a group of St. 
Vincent de Paul brothers and Legionaries of Mary working in the 
closest collaboration. Every care is taken to ensure that the 
organising is predominantly from below upwards, for it is realised 
that the suggestion of a Boss-sponsored retreat could do nothing 
but harm. Those in the higher reaches encourage but wisely keep 
away from the detailed work. 

The experience of this concern has been so profitable that it can 
be recommended for consideration by the various communities that 
“run” Retreat Houses. These communities necessarily have to 
organise their retreat promoters in some fashion or other, but they 
may not always co-ordinate the promoters within the same concern 
or attempt to set up some meeting system such as has been outlined 
in this article. 

There is no doubt that in Dublin, well organised as its Catholic 
activities are, there are thousands who have never made an 
enclosed retreat and who could be induced to make them regularly 
if they were in contact with some organisation or other. I am not, 
of course, suggesting that recruitment for retreats should be confined 
to places of business. It can be done anywhere men and women 
congregate; trade organisations, sodalities, sports clubs, school 
unions, or the various County Associations. Retreatants can be 
found, as the Legion of Mary has proved, among those visited in 
their homes and lodgings. And mention of the Legion reminds me 
that for many years, a praesidium has organised groups of 
retreatants, and organised organisers of groups for the Dominican 
Retreat House in Tallaght and also helps in cleaning the premises 
and serving meals. This has been found to fit in well with the 
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general effort of the Legion to bring people to priest and Sacraments 
and to lift the spiritual tone of the community The Legion is 
admirably cast to play a great part within the sort of framework 
I have been trying to describe. With its weekly meetings, its 
discipline, its zeal for souls, and its insistence on the importance of 
an annual retreat for its own members, praesidia could undertake 
to watch over and co-ordinate the efforts of individual organisers 
and to increase their number. 


Dublin. LEON O BROIN. 


The Darker Side 


We find that a large section of our Catholic literature prefers 
the darker sides of life. In that it is in accordance with the litera- 
ture of our times, and no doubt valuable if it desires to set a whole- 
some diagnosis of our time against euphemistic descriptions. We 
would go so far as to speak of the duty of giving such a diagnosis ; 
and there is no need for our writers to feel that their freedom is 
limited by bourgeois prejudices. But from the point of view of the 
Catholic faith and the Catholic moral law we must ask that the 
moral and religious standards which are God-given shall retain 
their unshakable validity. It could also be desirable if, beyond 
a mere diagnosis, man in his needs could be helped by literature ; 
if he were saved from the false, fateful impression that there is an 
unbridgeable gulf between the sober reality of life and the moral 
law as this is given by God and proclaimed by the Church. We 
do not speak for a literature of false pieties, but we do speak for 
a literature which, in addition to making a diagnosis of our times, 
contributes towards their cure. 


—THE BISHOPS OF GERMANY in their pastoral of 
21 October 1955 
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O Deus Ego Amo Te 


i It is not heaven promised me 
} Moves me, my God, with love for Thee; 


Nor that my soul from hell be free 


4 That keeps me from offending Thee. 

It moves me, my dear Lord, to see 

The cross, the nails, men mocking Thee, 
Thy Body bruised with wounds for me, 
Thy three long hours of agony. 

Thy love it is that moves me so 

That I should iove Thee here below. 
Were there no heaven as reward, 

No hell, still I'd revere Thee, Lord. 

Say not then, why I should love Thee, 


For were my hopes less than I claim, 
Yet I would love Thee all the same. 


AMBROSE BLAINE 
Tubbercurry, Co. Sligo 


Note: Of the above hymn, known and used by many priests since student 
days, Father James Brodrick, S.J. writes on p. 538 of his work St. Francis 
Xavier: **. . . the beautiful Spanish sonnet beginning, ‘No me mueve, Sefior, para 
quererte,’ loosely Latinized in the familiar hymn, ‘O Deus, ego amo te,’ is 
definitely not the work of St. Francis Xavier, however much it may reflect his 
spirit.” In a footnote Father Brodrick adds that the sonnet was written by an 
anonymous author in the seventeenth century, long after the time of St. Francis; 
and for “a full and lucid discussion of the question” he refers to Schurhammer: 
Epistolae S. Francisci Xaverii, IT, 526-35. The above translation was made from 


| 
. the original Spanish. 


Round The Reviews 


The Communist Bid to Run Africa 


HAT are the prospects of the Church in Africa? This 
complex problem is too seldom treated in English language 
reviews. Africa is on the march and mutually opposed 
forces are bidding for her soul. The Communist offensive, care- 
fully planned and well endowed financially, is being made on several 
fronts. Its tactics aim to win for Marxism both the settled rural 
population and the uprooted proletariat of the mushrooming towns. 

Does Communism appeal to the African? Yes and no, writes 
Fr. Andrew Retif in discussing “Marxism in Negro Africa”’ in. the 
January Etudes.! The African values stability and order. Sensing 
the imminent break-up of his old tribal system, he is half uncon- 
sciously in search of a satisfying ideal, a new framework within 
which he can find that security which he values highly. Is the 
answer Islam, Christianity or Communism? “The latter speaks 
to him of independence, flatters his desires and dreams of 
power, offers to improve his economic and social conditions, which 
are so often deplorable, dangles before him the prospect of technical 
and scientific formation calculaed to make him at once as good as, 
and better than, the white man as well as independent of him’’. 
To the tribesman Communism is cuuningly presented as the further 
extension of his ancestral way of life. 

But your African values religion. He will not accept a system 
which denies God and the indivisible world. “He is a countryman 
and has the peasant’s mistrust of a doctrine which in the West at 
least appeals mainly to the class-consciousness of the proletariat and 
works for the supremacy of the worker, uprooted and cut away 
from his origins. Little given to speculation, he attaches himself 
more easily to people whom he sees than to ideas or programmes. | 
He has a vague intuition that the Marxist system threatens what he 
holds dearest: his tribal lands, his family, the spiritual legacy of 
his ancestors. He wishes to remain African and does not commit 
himself without pause to a way of life which sounds foreign and 
bears the marks of its alien origins.” 

Soviet influence in Africa is exercised from three centres. 
Brazzaville, capital of French Equatorial Africa, is propaganda 
headquarters with seven specially trained agents attached to the 
U.S.S.R. consulate. Saboteurs and disruptive forces are trained at 
Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian capital, where the Russian legation 
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has a staff numbering forty and the Soviet hospital has 400 persons 
attached to its medical mission. Communist Skoda technicians 
from Czechoslovakia have been in charge of the Addis Ababa 
munitions factory since 1950. The potential output is far in excess 
of the foreseeable needs of Ethiopia’s miniscule army. Military 
and economic espionage is directed from Pretoria by 27 Soviet 
consular agents. British colonial policy is naively playing into 
Soviet hands by conceding political powers to Africans who are 
wholly unprepared to use them. Sir David Kelly’s comment is 
exact. “‘Having undermined the tribal organisation in Africa, our 
policy is deliberately taking the risk of large populations lapsing 
into decadence by imposing nominal self-government (including the 
right to adopt Communism) without the preliminary discipline of 
civilisation.”2 Even in the Belgian Congo where political parties 
are forbidden, Communists have penetrated into the trade unions ~ 
since 1946, when Communist deputies formed part of the home 
government. Britain and France have for long allowed Communists 
to play the host to negro students at university or technical 
institutes out of Africa. Cnmmunists organise indoctrination 
schools for negro students both on the continent and in the colonies. 
Africans have attended the Moscow, Berlin, Prague and Warsaw 
youth congresses. Communist publications circulate in every 
French-controlled territory where the Communist-dominated Con- 
federation generale du travail, C.G.T. controls all trade union 
movements. The hierarchy have spoken in Africa on these dangers 
and urged Christians to face up to their responsibilities. In South 
Africa Malan’s apartheid policy facilitated the task of Communist 
agitators in swelling the ranks of Africa’s senior Communist party 
(1921). 

In conclusion, Fr. Retif tries to assess the progress of Com- 
munism in recent years. He distinguishes a threefold effort. A 
mass movement towards Communism has failed because no great 
Communist neighbour was at hand to hasten the process as hap- 
pened in Eastern Europe. The eagerly-wooed intellectuals or 
advanced Africans when entrusted with responsibilities at home 
tend to withdraw their Communist sympathies and already African 
students abroad are showing more caution. The greatest danger 
arises from Communist infiltration into the trade unions and 
professional groupings. Disinterested and enthusiastic propagan- 
dists roving from village to village enlist the support of the poor 
and the disgruntled. Have Christian trade unionists no answer ? 


2. The Hungry Sheep, p. 94. 
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It does not require great wisdom to anticipate the verdict of history 
upon those imperialists of commerce whose sole gift to Africa is 
the machine and whose only considerations about it turn on its 
industrial potential. “The African masses, ready for change and 
discontented with their lot, will fall as ripe fruit to the hands of 
the apostles of a new gospel adapted to their needs and circum- 
stances.” 


A cri de coeur from Equatorial Africa 


A French missionary in the Chad province of French Equatorial 
Africa continues the debate in the same issue of Etudes. Fr. Paul 
Dalmais, writing from Fort Lamy, poses the question: What is the 
religious future of Chad (population 2,400,000) ? In view of the 
changed situation in North Africa the area has assumed a new 
political and economic importance as a pivot point in African 
strategy. The Church, Islam, the western powers, all meet here 
and seek to win the Chadians to their cause. Chad is a microcosm 
of Africa in ferment with its wide diversity of peoples seeking 
integration into a new society. Moslems number over a million, 
Protestants 28,600, Catholics 21,575. The Catholic missionaries 
came late on the scene but have concentrated with great effect on 
schools which give good hopes for the future. Two obstacles stand 
in the way of Catholic expansion in Chad—Islam and Secularism. 

Islam presents itself as a complete system, coherent, adapted to 
African conditions, amost indigenous, whereas Christianity is the 
white man’s faith. Africans who regard as inevitable the white 
man’s disappearance easily adopt Islam out of expediency because 
it endows the chieftain with unlimited prestige and thus ensures 
political stability. Christian missionary activity stirs up Moslems 
who are not slow to take up the challenge. Islam preaching at a 
very popular level is immensely successful because it offers a faith 
at once simple and not exacting. This rivalry provokes official 
disapproval of the missions, especially among those officials who 
describe themselves as post-Christian. Islam makes twenty converts 
for every one African who is baptised a Catholic. 

Secularism, which is in essence materialistic, is working great 
harm among the educated sections of the Chad _ population. 
Christians who no longer practice, educated Africans from the 
Cameroons or Bangui, encourage by their example the “‘advanced” 
Chadians to bypass the “backward” stage of Christianity and its 
severe moral code. Daily contact with intelligent highly-placed 
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Europeans who are completely secular and materialistic in outlook 
greatly influences French-speaking African Christians. Inevitably 
the spirit of the senior ranks affects the African civil servants. 
Whether this is due to the mere accident of contact or is the result 
of a deliberate policy at high level Fr. Dalmais does not feel able 
to decide. The problem is a delicate and painful one. The civil 
servants are perhaps “reserved” in their relations with Christianity 
lest the missions should come to exercise too much influence on 
the educated African. Their attitude to Islam is often less cool. 
Misunderstanding easily arise here. ‘Those who really wish to 
serve Africa,” pleads Fr. Dalmais, “‘should appreciate that we do 
not better the Africans if we turn them into materialists. This 
materialism will ultimately turn back upon those who have been 
consciously or unconsciously its successful promoter.” 

“T thought it my duty to speak out,” concludes Fr. Dalmais, 
“to bring home to the Christians of France and of Europe that it 
is they who must somehow save the soul of Africa. Africa could 
and still may become Moslem. But if Africa becomes materialistic, 
and that would be the worst disaster, she will owe it to us, the luke- 
warm and tired Christians of Europe, who did not use our oppor- 
tunity to bring grace to her soul.” 


Christians before Islam 


Prayers for the conversion of the Moslems are among the 
approved intentions of the Church Unity octave. Today there are 
as many Moslems as Catholics in the world. Islam appears as never 
before a world religion linking Asia to Africa, possessing its own 
universities, organisation, and in Arabic a common language which 
joins together the resurgent nations of the middle east. What should 
be our Christian attitude to this new expansionist phase of Islam ? 
Missionaries in Africa know well how vigorous is the Moslem out- 
thrust here, how efficacious is its preaching. Christians have a duty 
in their relations with Moslems to bear witness to their Christian 
faith both in what it has in common with all truth and what is 
proper to it—the revelation of God’s love in Christ. This view is 
expounded in a magisterial article in the May number of Etudes 
by Fr. Andrew d’Aluerny who has lived among Moslems for years. 
A summary can only suggest its riches. 

The pride and dignity of Moslems impress all who come into 
contact with them. This aloofness reflects their serene conviction 
of the unique grandeur of their faith, the only true religion. 
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Judaism and Christianity they respect as stages on the road to 
Islam. “* Their attitude towards Christians is a blend of sympathy, 
respect and condescending pity.” “‘Christ they admire as a prophet 
while considering that His followers have falsified the divine message 
by proposing an impossible moral idea. Hence they explain the 
divisions among Christians and the large numbers of them who fail 
to live up to the moral code of the Gospel. Mahomet’s dazzling 
success, the Arab conquest and the continued diffusion of Islam 
confirm their faith. They know as little about Christianity as most 
Christians know about Islam. A further element in their pride is 
the lively conviction that it is they who have the duty .. . to 
defend the absolute rights of God in face of a world lapsing help- 
lessly into materialism. . . . They are God’s people at one amongst 
themselves as God is one. What they see of supposedly Christian 
morals is little calculated to tone down their pride or to lessen their 
self-sufficiency. Christians do not appear to them to be better than 
themselves. 

Logically following on their conviction that Islam is the whole 
revelation of God is their totalitarianism. For a Moslem there is 
no such distinction as that between God and Caesar. All is one. 
Hence non-Moslems are not entitled to full citizenship. Jews and 
Christians are protected but not allowed to proselytize. “Christians 
are only ‘permanent guests’ even in their native land, and often 
humbled guests. They feel stifled. Deprived of basic liberty, they 
complain, but the Moslems, all in good faith, cannot understand 
their grievances. This tragic incapacity to understand one another 
embitters relations between the two groups especially in eastern 
countries where Christian and Moslem communities are of the 
same race and language.”’ This conception of second-grade citizens, 
notes Fr. d’Aluerny, is as old as Greece and as modern as Soviet 
Russia. 

Unscrupulous political manoeuvres by the western powers in the 
past has bred deep mistrust. The Moslem masses do not distinguish 
between upright Christians and politicians. Hence Moslems and 
Christians oppose one another “each one demanding what he 
regards as his right, but using the words in different senses.” 

Islam is for us at best a form of natural religion. We cannot 
regard it as coming from God. It has links with Judaism and 
Christianity. . . . “Islam is the religion experienced and then pre- 
sented to the Arabs by Mahomet. The God he worshipped, Allah 
ar-Rahm4n, was the same God adored by Christians and Jews, the 
God of Abraham, of Jacob, of Jesus.” . . . But there was “no 
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rags with Christ, no attachment to the Church.” Hence for us it 
“purely human institution, wholly admirable because of its 
eiiiliiide on monotheism, but no more. Mahomet’s religion might 
be compared with that of Job, though experienced at a very different 
epoch, without its dramatic grandeur and homewhat hide-bound by 
certain negative features which remove it further from Christianity.” 
: “In conclusion we can say that Islam may have been for Mahomet 
a personal grace, beckoning him towards the realms of authentic 
revelation through the majestic figure of Abraham. But we must 
also say that Islam is a refusal to bow in submission before the 
mystery of Christ and the Cross, not explicit, indeed, but a refusal 
in fact. Consequently it is for us a merely human institution.” 
Christians in Islam often act without due consideration for their 
neighbours. “We cannot admit . . . that there are other civilisa- 
tions than those of Greece and Rome. Where are the Christians 
living in Islam who have Jearned Arabic, become interested in a 
literature that has its glories, studied its history which can boast of 
t heroes ? Where are the priests and religious who are in a position 
a to appreciate the juridical and theological quarrels which have 
shaped the thought of millions of men about us ? If you live beside 
a person and openly ignore all his customs, preferences, beliefs, you 
are not treating him as a neighbour. . . . Without regarding him 
as a master of the spiritual life we can at least pass as charitable a 
judgement on Mahomet as that which Daniel-Rops has made on 
Luther. . . . If there are in Islam, as with us, hypocrites, lax, 
sensual men ‘for whom religion is but a name, there are also many 
upright souls and some very godly ones.’ 
Our best gift from the Christian West to Islam woe be neither 
our mechanical civilisation nor our sacrosanct democratic institu- 
| tions but our witness to God. “If we style ourselves Christians we 
must also love men as Christ has loved them. . . . Lastly there is 
the supreme witness of this Spirit within us, this Spirit, not known 
to Islam, which has formed the Heart of Jesus. It consists in our 
taking into our prayer the peoples who seek the God of love but 
know Him not, in our taking them, in affection, to ourselves, into 
our family and our race, in order to offer to God for them our 
supreme sacrifice in union with the Sacrifice of Christ.” 


! _ A notable centenary 


hundred years ago two Jesuit fathers in Paris a7 
volume entitled Studies in Theology, Philosophy and History, 3 
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precursor of the monthly Etudes, which is today one of the fore- 
most Catholic reviews of general interest published in Europe. 
Summaries of three articles on cognate themes have indicated its 
quality. With only two breaks in publication—1880-1887, when 
persecution at home prevented its appearance, and 1941-1945, when 
the Germans occupied France—this Jesuit review has maintained 
scholarly standards and an astute sensitivity to literary, social and 
economic trends, has provided a stimulating, up-to-date com- 
mentary from a Christian viewpoint on ideas and events. Among 
recent contributors were cardinals, academicians, scholars of the 
calibre of Fathers Teilhard de Chardin, Jean Danielou, Henri de 
Lubac, Paul Doncoeur and reputed foreign correspondents. The 
format of Etudes is conservative and gives no adequate indication 
of the treasures within. Centenary year issues—160 pages—contain 
articles of general interest, chronicles, review of current events, 
book reviews and gramophone notes. In this quadricentennial year 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola we may count Etudes among the out- 
standing instruments his sons have forged to the service of truth. 


Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow. P. J. BROPHY. 


A Prayer to Christ 


~ O only begotten Son and Word of God, who being immortal, 
didst for our salvation take flesh of the holy Mother of God and 
‘ever virgin Mary; thou who without change didst become man 
and wast crucified, O Christ our God, by death trampling upon 
death ; thou who wast thyself one of the Holy Trinity, who art 
glorified with the Father and the Holy Spirit, save us. 


from the Byzantine Liturgy 


Chronicle 
CORK FILM FESTIVAL 


Continental film festivals have several virtues discernible by film 
distributors, a body often unrelated except by bonds of finance to 
film producers: Venice and Cannes offer remarkable facilities for 
publicity, for international trading, for relaxation on an expense 
account, and the concession that films exhibited at these festivals 
may be distributed commercially throughout the respective countries 
and the revenue remitted to the producing country irrespective of 
currency restrictions covering other film earnings. 

These festivals have become the meeting-place of the dealer 
rather than the film-maker; and the centres of picture-politics 
which recently have taken the form of ostentatiously withdrawing 
pictures “‘in the interests of international goodwill’"—a sure method 
of winning a newspaper headline for an otherwise unremarkable 


Cork offered none of these things—except, perhaps, the relaxa- 
tion; yet the International Film Producers’ Association agreed to 
the holding of an International Film Festival this year. Between 
agreement and participation there was a gap. Film distributors 
looking at their statistics, and they look at little else, discover that 
Ireland constitutes only about 5 per cent of the film market in 
these islands; should they invest any money in it? 

Belated entries from America indicated a period of indecision, 
but in the meantime Continental film-makers concerned themselves 
with the Festival which promised to be something more than an 
elaborate piece of publicity for major distributors. The indecision 
undoubtedly affected the choice of pictures available for Cork: 
there were no outstanding films, but some good productions— 
notably Les Assassins du Dimanche, directed by Alex Joffe and 
telling a simple story of conscience. Centred on a French country 
town and a garage owner who did not finish a job, the film com- 
bines the elements of a good suspense story with humour and gentle 
gibes at such stock targets of French humour as the gendarmerie, 
English tourists, honeymooners, and bicycle racing. Clearly deserv- 
ing the the premier award, and of the recognition it received from 
the delegates of the Office Catholique International du Cinema, the 
film will be shown in this country as “The Amateur Killers.” 

Photography won an award for Otello Martelli who filmed 
La Donna del Fiume, directed by Mario Soldati whose fame is not 
enhanced by this filmic alliance with the anatomy of Sophia Loren. 
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The photography of the countryside was the only good quality 
about this otherwise unpleasant story—an extension of the Italian 
neo-realism beyond acceptable limits of artistry. 

Italy’s other feature entry, J] Ferroviere, told a rather dull story 
(again in neo-realistic style) of an Italian railwayman and his 
family: it won—rather surprisingly—an award for direction for 
Pietro Germi who played the leading role himself in a manner and 
make-up reminiscent of Spencer Tracy. There was a suggestion of 
an anti-alcohol campaign about his theme, and this was the note 
of the major American entry, J’/] Cry Tomorrow, which came with 
the distinction of having won an award at Cannes for its principal 
actress, Susan Hayward, for her performance as the dipsomaniac 
singer Lilian Roth. At Cork it did no better than a commendatory 
certificate for the acting of Miss Hayward and her principal associ- 
ates—Richard Conte and Jo Van Fleet. It is a film more distinguished 
for its melodrama of near-damnation before the advent of 
Alcoholics Anonymous than for its drama. 

John Ford’s classic Western, Stagecoach, raised hopes that his — 
new contribution to this genre, The Searchers, would be something 
of distinction; it was not. The picture had little to sustain its length 
(118 minutes) and it has been reported that it will be shortened for 
commercial screening on this side of the Atlantic. 

There was considerable interest in Maurice Cloche’s Un 
Missionaire, written by Cloche and Pére Paul Berier—both of 
whom were at Cork. The story had not much originality, it told of 
a young missionary in Africa, his zeal, trials and eventual restora- 
tion of his confidence in himself and his mission; but there was a 
sensitive interpretation from Yves Massard as the missionary and 
he received the award for the best actor seen at the Festival. I asked 
Maurice Cloche, with Monsieur Vincent and Never Take No For 
An Answer also in mind, was his choice of subjects dictated by a 
conscious wish to produce films of direct Catholic interest. He 
denied that this was so, but added that he felt some films must be 
made to remind cinema-goers that we possess not only a body and 
a mind, but also an immortal soul. 

The Rank Organisation, which sounded the publicity fanfare 
loudest, sent its version of Nevil Shute’s women prisoners-of-war 
story, A Town Like Alice. At no time was it possible to feel that 
this was anything but a reasonably well-mounted film, correctly 
made and with nearly everybody—characters and players—behaving 
correctly, but lacking in depth. 

The Festival organiser, Dermot Breen, did good work to secure 
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authority for the Festival, and the subsequent group of entries, 
which included a number of documentaries more earnest than 
effective. The best in this division was the Shell Film Unit’s insect 
menace report, The Rival World, directed by Bert Haanstra and 
first shown at the Edinburgh Festival last year. The co-operation of 
the British Film Institute should be recognised for screening the 
experimental production Together (directed by Lorenza Mazzetti) 
which is worth the attention of film societies, and for its lecturer, 
John Huntly, who not only gave an admirable talk on music on 
the sound track, but persuaded the Canadian National Film Board 
to screen Norman McLaren’s remarkable musical cartoon, Begone 
Dull Care, to the considerable astonishment of the more somnolent 
members of the audience. 

Lectures at Cork were better attended than at Edinburgh, and 
the impression among the visitors—who were appreciative of the 
sound work by the international panel of judges—was that Cork 
may well become a Festival of film-makers, rather than a Festival 
of film-sellers, such as those which have developed on the Continent. 
It was clear before the week’s end that, should authority be given 
for another Festival, the entry on the next occasion will be much 
stronger and require the attention of a Screening Committee to 
reduce the accepted enteries to a manageable number. 

Dublin MAXWELL SWEENEY 


FILMS 


The Adelphi held (for a short run, as one would expect) 
the socially significant Rebel without a Cause. Those who have seen 
Blackboard Jungle, The Wild One and Trial—some or all of them— 
and have been amazed or even repelled by the ferocious social 
self-probing of the American cinema, should see this one. For at 
last self-exacerbation.and mere exhibitionism seems to be turning 
into real self-analysis and criticism. In other words, instead of 
being content with the usual wild and violent. display of social 
phenomena, director Nicholas Ray assigns clear and definite 
causes for his facts. We may find the causes to be too clear and 
definite, over-simplified in .fact,.and the solution still typically 
weak, but with a committed director we know waere we stand, 
we. can consider. his stand, and we are not left vaguely disturbed 
and snatching at our.own deductions. (the net result of Blackboard 
Jungle). Rebel without a Cause is a study i in the personal maladjust- 
ment of the adolescent rather than in adolescent delinquency:. it 
examines the family.and not the wider social organisations—police, 
courts, prison or school; and, to get quite clear of the under- 
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privileged, it takes three well-to-do middleclass homes. It then 
states, three times, that the rebels, Jim, Judy and “Plato,” are 
estranged, within the home and outside of it, because of their 
parents’ domestic tensions. Plato’s divorced parents have left him 
under a hired nanny, Judy’s father violently dissociates himself 
from her in favour of the younger son at the first signs of her 
adolescent maturity, and Jim is torn apart between his domineering 
mother and hopelessly cowed father. In the two latter cases Nicholas 
Ray commits himself heavily to Freudian patterns of emotional 
blackmail and over-compensation; which is unsatisfactory, for if 
written accounts so often hopelessly simplify Freud, what can the. 
infantile visualism of the cinema do with a really complicated 
emotional problem? A fleeting shot of Judy’s thickening retreating 
mother has to suggest that her father feels himself cheated in the 
snare of the eternal feminine, and so on. 

To object that this is “‘untypical’” of American middleclass life 
is beside the point, since these are taken as three “cases.” The 
gang-life in the high school does suggest a rather more widespread 
revolt against the adult world, but its spleen is directed as much. 
against “outsiders” Jim and Plato as against authority; and it is 
clearly implied that Judy, who is hard, bold and free with the gang, 
seeks a substitute sense of “belonging” for family life. She realizes 
that her gang-life is not “sincere,” not “herself,” and on over: 
to Jim. 

When you have appreciated Ray’ $ main contention, and qualified 
his Freudian ones, there remains James Dean’s flawless character- 
study. (He was the estranged son in East of Eden also.) It compasses: 
not only the semi-articulate truculence of Brando or Vic Morrow, 
and the morose secrecies of Julie Harris’s studies, but the hysterical 
miseries and clownings and graces of all painful adolescents. And 
with the other two (Natalie Wood and Sal Mineo) he creates the 
poetic sequence towards the end in a deserted house, where, released 
for the moment into irresponsible fantasy, they play at being 
children and at being adults, nervously exhilarated by the fact that 
they are neither. So delightful indeed is this scene that one forgets 
for the moment the local American scene, and the specific parental 
faults indicted through the rest of the film. Nearer home, surely. 
one has noticed the irrational, inarticulate, apparently motiveless 
revolts of quite well-to-do adolescents; and one remembers (during 
this sequence) that adolescence, for multiple reasons, always se 


be secret and estranged. 
CONNOLLY 
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THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL 


A few months ago a television star took his audience gently to 
task on the subject of respect for sponsors. “You should pay 
attention to the commercials,’ he said, or words to that effect. 
“After all it is the sponsors you must thank for bringing these 
wonderful shows into your living rooms.” 

I was vaguely reminded of the harrassed curate at home, demand- 
ing that we stop whistling and throwing apple butts at one another, 

-and show some respect for the actors who came out from Navan 
at their own expense, to bring us the tragedy of The Jackets Green. 
We felt that our two bob admission had adequately taken care of 
our obligations towards the actors, be they from Navan or elsewhere. 

It must have been a desperate throw on the part of the above 
mentioned star—the dying kick of a sponsor-starved showman. 
For truthfully the sponsors are not so foolish as to appeal to us 
on grounds of gratitude. They know that if they want to peddle 
razor blades or washing machines in our living rooms they will get 
the respect due to men who want to peddle razor blades or washing 
machines in our living rooms. They know that they must woo us. 

Many of us feel that we have been too tolerant of their advances 
already and protests frequently appear about the commercials— 
their length, their loudness and their frequency. There is, I believe, 
some law or code in the books restraining radio commercials. It 
will probably be extended to television sometime too. 

On English commercial television we are told, the sponsor simply 
gets a credit at the beginning or end of the show—just to say that 
he is picking up the tab and would appreciate our patronage. 
Over here he stops up the show, on an average of three times per 
half hour, and shows .us his whole bag of tricks. He employs a 
large retinue, song writers, cartoonists, models, actors, baseball 
players. 

His techniques are improving every day. Some of his singing 
commercials become popular hits. Actors of some repute and self 
respect are willing to accept his product-pushing scripts and per- 
form them creditably. It is quite in order for the stars of the show 
to step out during breaks and tell us why they never use anything 
else except the sponsor’s hair-oil, beer, dog food, foundation 
garments,.or whatever it may be. A number of English radio, 
screen and T.V. people whom I heard interviewed here, found this 
incredible. But British television is a joke here too, so what does 
that prove? 

How exactly is the commercial presented? In the manner of the 
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old Saturday serials, the show is interrupted at a suitable moment— 
just when somebody or something is coming to the point. A fade 
out—and then they let you have it. There are singing commercials, 
dancing commercials, dialogue commercials and demonstration 
commercials. Dozens of fan letters to the magazines demanded to 
know who owned the legs of the cigarettes that danced a lively 
number over the nation’s screens several times nightly. (They 
belonged to a few hard-working little New York chorines.) 

I have a secret admiration for the very nice girl who demonstrates 
a hair setting lotion that lasts longer than any other hair setting 
lotion ever distilled. She fixes her tresses for us nightly, one side 
of her head with her sponsor’s lotion—the other with ANOTHER 
WELL KNOWN PRODUCT. Then comes the proof of the pudding. 
She sits bravely smiling while the contents of a watering can are 
poured over her head. Then she is blown at by a powerful electric 
fan. In the parable the watering can is the rain and the fan the wind. 
After the coming of the rain and the beating of the wind she stands 
before us, one side of her head, the sponsor’s, perfectly groomed, 
the other pitifully tousled. The moral is obvious and the poor girl 
is all wet. 

I also love the cigarette song that goes to the tune of “‘Begorra, 
says I, I don’t mind if I do.” But maybe that is the Irish breaking 
out in me. One of my biggest laughs came last December when a 
young man, with the morning in his eyes, assured me that his 
antacid stomach pills “‘make a wonderful Christmas gift.”” How 
would you like a few pounds of bicarbonate of Soda from Santa 
Claus? 

Seriously, many of the commercials, particularly on the big name 
shows are models of advertising catchy, interesting, memor- 
able. A Brooklyn beer company has a dialogue commercial that is 
delightfully clever, entertaining and varied. Its humour comes from 
a contrast of styles, a big blustering caricature of a salesman and 
his quiet-spoken brother who knows he has the world’s best beer 
but doesn’t want to push it down your throat. But, repeated at ten 
minute intervals—how interesting can it become? 

The children are constantly singing the commercial jingles. There 
is a sinister element in the ones directed specifically at the child. 
One or other of their coast to coast heroes suggests, cajoles, de- 
mands, and elicits promises that they will make dad and mom buy 
them this space helmet, and that cowboy suit and the other break- 
fast food. He is so persuasive. They can’t let down their big uncle- 
pal who kills Indians, rides untamed horses and tumbles the wild 
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cat for them every afternoon. There should be a law against that 
sort of thing. 

The late night boys, associated mainly with re-issues of chopped 
up movies from the thirties, are obnoxious too. They are blood 
brothers of Cheap John from Market Square. Estimating that 
anyone who stays up half the night to look at the faded celluloids 
of yesterday deserves what is coming to him anyway, they really 
scrape the bottom of the barrel. They shout, they rant, they chal- 
lenge, they perspire at you. ““Take it for ten days, try it, use it, feel 
it, smell it, do anything you like with it. If at the end of that time 
you are still unconvinced that it is the distilled essence of the cat’s 
pyjamas then throw it back. No questions will be asked and we 
shall throw in a bag of this and a carton of that to repay you for 
your interest and to prove that we’re not after your money.” 

“If you do decide to keep it, then don’t pay one penny for six 
months, and then as little as a dollar a week,”’ etc., etc. 

If you bite, I am told, they take you aside confidentially and tell 
you that that model is not in stock; anyhow, just between you and 
them, it’s not worth a tinker’s curse. But here, just for another 
fifty or a hundred dollars is a gem, the last word, the ultimate, the 
real thing. They wouldn’t want to make a fool of you. This is it. 

It serves you right anyway, you should go to bed in time. 

Something delicious happened a few months back. Somebody 
came out with a gadget that enables you to nip the commercial in 
the bud. From your chair you just beam it on the screen and it 
cuts out the commercial altogether, leaving a blank space and 
silence, a genuine blank space and real Class A silence. Think of 
what you could do with that blank space and silence. 

I am waiting, just waiting for the show that will advertise that. 

THOMAS TIMMONS 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Institute of the Sculptors of Ireland 


An Téstal brought to us once again, the annual exhibition of 
this very live group. The promoters may feel satisfied with their 
efforts ; and the viewers pleased with the evidence of development, 
particularly in the case of some of our younger sculptors. There 
is experimentation with new forms and contemporary mediums, 
and a sincere striving towards perfection, which, if it does not 
always attain its end, is a healthy sign of the artists’ integrity and 
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In the field of religious sculpture, Patrick McElroy is an example 
of this trend. His direct-welded brass and steel crucifix will not 
please everybody—it did not please me—but it is evidential of 
honest experiment ; and his First Station in cast lead, deriving 
inspiration as it does from the traditional forms of our High Cross 
sculpture, is one of the finest items exhibited. Garry Trimble’s 
Two Stations of the Cross, in plaster, are also very expressive, 
clever in technique and, to this viewer at least, more evocative 
of devotion than Yvonne Jammet’s much more ambitious Stations 
in mahogany. This latter set is reminiscent of the contributions of 
anonymous stone-carvers to the adornment of medieval cathedrals ; 
but there is a certain failure to isolate and distinguish the central 
figure of the Christus from a wealth of figure detail that, inevitably, 
becomes a distraction. Christopher Ryan’s Gethsemane, a Head of 
Christ modelled in plaster for ceramic, is exquisitely moulded and 
sincerely expressive of torture borne with dignity and with sacri- 
ficial intent. Leo Broe has chiselled from a more difficult medium— 
Portland stone—an equally moving head entitled Ecce Homo, 
with the motif of the Cross suggested in the lines of agony in the 
face. Good craftsmanship is evident in William Griffin’s Calvary, 
a carved-wood wall-plaque ideal for the home. The grain of the 
wood is very cleverly utilised to give a theatrical backdrop effect 
which silhouettes effectively the central figures of the Calvary 
drama. Other notable contributions in this field are Robert Clarke’s 
plaster figurine of St. Brigid, Oisin Kelly’s St. Genesius, Felix 
Griffin’s dignified walnut Crucifix, William Griffin’s Jesus in the 
Temple and Frances Griffin’s low-relief wood-carving Head of a 
Celtic Monk. There is a great contrast between the two images 
of St. Brigid which are on show. Frances Griffin’s wood-carving is 
too much the patroness of dairies, too reminding of Peeter Brueg- 
hel’s buxom Flemish wenches, and too little the St. Brigid of 
aristocratic birth, spirituelle and fine-drawn by prayer and fasting. 
These are qualities which Robert Clarke did succeed in evoking 
in his figurine. 

The home-makers and interior decorators should be pleased 
with the talents shown in this exhibition. There are extremely 
decorative pieces like Edmondo Gigante’s wall-plaque in wood— 
Fish ; lan Frier’s The Snail in wood and stone, devised from the 
simplest of materials ; Desmond Broe’s Ugyppa, an abstraction in 
satin-smooth stone ; Trevor Cox’s equally abstract Dancer in wood, 
and Seamus Lennon’s delicate and whimsical whittlings in wood 
entitled Spirella and Repose. There are two excellent studies of 
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children—Oisin Kelly’s Caitriona, a study in plaster, full of life 
and movement, of a baby girl fresh from her bath, and Garry 
Trimble’s Deirdre, a plaster head of a charmer in pig-tails which 
will appeal to the paternal instinct in everybody. 

Portraiture, especially in sculpture, is very much determined in 
its appeal by the qualities of the person portrayed. This year’s 
viewers are fortunate in having exhibited to them three fine portrait 
heads by Patrick O’Connor—Commodore John Barry, Robert 
Emmet, and Head of Plaster, this last a title that fails utterly, so 
good is the portrait, to hide the identity of one of Dublin’s better- 
known literary figures. Desmond Broe’s Hurler should be snapped 
up by the G.A.A. as typifying the best in young Irish manhood, 
and Yolande is the best work we have seen from Lady Antrim. 

Sculpture belongs to the out-of-doors in a very special way ; 
and it is difficult to judge something designed for the open spaces 
when it is exhibited in the narrow confines of a gallery. John D. 
Bourke’s towering Figure should have been shown to us against 
a back-drop of vermilion-tinted Western sky, where its abstract 
form and sweeping lines might have more message to convey than 
they can possibly do against a T-squared background of wall and 
doorway. Here is an artist who may puzzle you, even irritate you, 
but who will not be ignored. Therein, one suspects, lies his strength. 
Peter Grant’s model of the Ashbourne 1916 memorial, with its 
triangular base, and its motif of ““Let Me Carry Your Cross for 
Ireland, Lord,” suffers from its being scaled-down, but gives 
sufficient promise of a fine and dignified memorial far removed 
from the cement soldier manikins to which many of us have, per- 
force, grown accustomed. 

Altogether, an exciting exhibition. 


The Arts and Crafts Society of Ireland 


This exhibition, housed in Messrs. Brown Thomas’s Little 
Theatre, is wider in scope and more diversified in appeal, but, as 
a result, lacks a certain unity. It does prove, however, that many 
of our finest craftsmen and craftswomen have suffered from our 
forgetfulness of them, and that we and our environments of home 
or work-place have suffered from our being unaware of their 
existence. Here are home-produced ceramics, furniture, textiles, 
jewellery, metalwork, textiles and illustration to compare favour- 
ably with the best of imported material, and to leave in the shade 
entirely most of our factory-produced designs. 
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The writer cannot claim competence to judge of the quality of 
many of the exhibits, but a purely personal reaction is that Irish 
book-publishers have ignored much talent that exists among us 
in the field of illustrated book-production. Patrick Heney’s lino- 
cut illustrations for ““The Hunchback of Notre Dame” are as good 
as anything in the English publishing business, and the lithographs 
of Fergus O’Ryan and his pupils show that they deserve our 
support. 

Wood-carved rosaries by F. Foley and Aloysius Duggan are 
proof that we have possibly overdone the potentialities of Irish 
horn. Brigid Rynne in two ceramic statuettes, Our Lady of 
Egypt and St. Fiacre, shows our Irish repositories the way to better 
things, and a hand-made pectoral cross would be proudly worn 
by any bishop. Miss K. O’Brien, Richard King, Patrick Heney and 
a very promising Patrick Pollen are sufficient warranty for our 
maintaining our reputation for stained-glass work. 

Miss Grew’s character dolls, minutely exact and detailed, are 
the kind of thing which many intelligent souvenir-buyers have 
sought for, in vain, in our shops for years. 

Incidentally, prices obtaining at this exhibition are the most 
reasonable this viewer has ever seen at an exhibition of any kind. 


SEAN CORKERY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


Socia Exultatione 
The official Roman liturgy presents a beautiful synthesis of these 
‘two exigencies : it is a liturgy of jubilation and this jubilation is the 
rejoicing of a community. | 


—J. A. JUNGMANN : La Grand Priére Eucharistique, p. 110 


The Sacraments 
i HOLY ORDERS 


OW let us look at our present formula of episcopal consecra- 
tion, which goes back to the fifth or even fourth century. 
Structurally it is a eucharistic prayer. There is thanksgiving 

and there is petition. There is a parallel between the two. The gift 
for which we thank God is a shadow of the gift for which we pray. 
We are the people of God under the New Dispensation, but we can 
never forget the gifts of the Old Dispensation, and we can never 
cease to wonder at the way in which the new was shadowed forth in 
the old. All this is characteristic of our prayer as it was of that of 
Hippolytus. But here the thing, the reality, is limited to the grace 
of the Christian episcopate as such. This is not seen so profoundly 
and so dogmatically as it was in the second century formula of 
is Hippolytus. The prayer is more concentrated on the shadow and 
on the details of its prefiguring than on the full richness of the reality 
which is prefigured. The Christian episcopus is seen as the fulfil- 
ment of Old Testament foreshadowings ; but he is not so clearly 
regarded as he was by Hippolytus, as the sharer in the priestly- 
kingly dignity of Christ and as the successor of the apostles. He 
is seen in a greater fulness of his Old Testament context; but his 
New Testament context is the poorer. 
But perhaps there is an allusion to the place of Christ in the 
institution of the Christian episcopate, although it is the shadow 
of Christ that is explicitly adverted to. Let us look at the conse- 
cratory prayer: 


Deus honor omnium dignitatum, quae gloriae tuae sacris 
famulantur ordinibus, 

Deus, qui Moysen famulum tuum secreti familiaris affatu 
inter cetera coelestis documenta culturae, de habitu quoque 
indumenti sacerdotalis instituens, electum Aaron mystico 
amictu vestiri inter sacra jussisti .. . 

God is the source and end of all honours and dignities in the 
people of God. Moses was the great organiser and law-giver of the 
ancient people. Christ is our Moses. He has led us out of Egypt 
into the kingdom of God; He has given a constitution to His 
Church. The first Moses by divine commission clothed Aaron with 
a sacred garment. The new Moses clothes 7 new priesthood with | 
a new and spiritual garment. 
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The figure of Aaron in all the splendour of the Aaronic priest- 
hood instituted by Moses on divine authority rises before our eyes. 
Doubtless the Church in this prayer is thinking of Ecclesiasticus, 
chapter 45: Moses was beloved of God and men. . . . He exalted 
‘Aaron his brother. . . . But if there is a parallel between Aaron 
and the Christian bishop, it is only the parallel of shadow to reality. 
That was a carnal, external priesthood; ours is a priesthood in a 
higher, more spiritual way. That was a priesthood which impressed 
the senses; ours is a priesthood which commends itself to the mind. 


Illius namque Sacerdotii anterioris habitus nostrae mentis 
ornatus est; et Pontificalem gloriam non jam nobis honor 
commendat vestium sed splendor animarum. Quia et illa, 
quae tunc carnalibus blandiebantur obtutibus, ea potius, quae 
in ipsis erant, intelligenda poscebant. 


When we look at Aaron in all the glory of his priestly virtue we 
should see him and his ritual glory less in themselves than as signs 
and shadows of the inner, intelligible reality of the Christian priest- 
hood. That was carnal priesthood ; ours is an “‘intelligible”’ one ; 
it is a true and proper priesthood, but it is not a natural one. 

One may remark here that the early Church was hesitant to use 
the term priest (hiereus, sacerdos) and altar and sacrifice. In the 
contemporary Jewish and pagan world these terms suggested a 
natural priesthood, altar and sacrifice. The first epistle of Clement 
of Rome applies these terms primarily to the temple worship and 
its. officials; the Christian authorities are.called.only by the more 
colourless terms of bishop (superintendent, overseer), presbyter 
(ancient, senior) and deacon (servant). St. Augustine will later 
tell us that the bishops and presbyters of the church are properly 
called sacerdotes, but the first to use this term in their regard 
were Tertullian and Cyprian. ‘Jesus Christ is the highpriest of our 
offerings’ (I Clement); the Christian bishop and presbyter do not 
possess a natural priesthood; they mediate the priesthood and the 
priestly act of Christ to the people. They may be called true and 
proper priests, but their priesthood is not natural. It is sacramental; 
it has no natural sacrifices of its own; it makes present in an 
invisible way the sacrificial act of Christ. _. 

. Christ alone is the absolute and natural Highpriest.. ‘The Old 
Law priesthood was a natural priesthood with natural victims fore- 
shadowing that of Christ. The Christian priesthood is.a sacramental 
priesthood. making invisibly present the inner spiritual. kernel. of 
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Christ’s natural sacrifice on the cross. It is not a natural priesthood 
that foreshadows; it is a sacramental priesthood that re-presents. 
If the Aaronic priest foreshadowed Christ, he foreshadowed also 
the imago Christi, that sacramental re-presentation of Christ which 
it is the glory of the Christian priest to be. It is as the shadow of 
the re-presentative that he is regarded in the formula we are 
studying. Re-presentative priesthood is sacramental, not natural; 
it is open to the eyes of faith, not necessarily ritual and ceremonial. 
Re-presentative liturgy is simple almost to the point of being 
laconic; it tends to be puritanical rather than ritualistic; it is 
grasped by the eyes of intelligent faith rather than by “carnalibus 
obtutibus”. Ceremony plays an entirely secondary and superoga- 
tory part in that re-presentative liturgy which Christian liturgy is. 
Ritual can be helpful, but a too great interest in it could make us 
miss the point. The glory of the eastern liturgies is the sense of 
awe they generate; the glory of the Roman liturgy is its sobriety. 
It looks to the Old Testament for all its splendour; it finds in 
itself the sober and spiritual and “rational” fulfilment of all that. 
All the glory of Solomon’s temple flows naturally into low Mass in 
a country kitchen. 

‘We thank God for all that prefigured the New Testament priest- 
hood; and now we ask: 


et idcirco huic famulo tuo (his famulis tuis), quem ad summi 
Sacerdotii ministerium elegisti, hanc, quaesumus, Domine, 
gratiam largiaris; ut quidquid illa velamina in fulgore auri, in 
nitore gemmarum, et in multimodi operis varietate signabant, 
hoc in eius moribus actibus clarescat. 


The Old Testament commission shone forth in garments of glory; 
the New Testament one is to shine forth in a good life. And now 
we come to the sacramental words: 


Comple in Sacerdote tuo ministerii tui summan, et orna- 
mentis totius glorificationis instructum, coelestis ungent rore 
sanctifica. 


Comple in sacerdote tuo mysterii tui summam. Thus with a 
slight variant runs the text in the Leonine sacramentary. We ask 
that the mystery be brought to the highest pitch of fulfilment. 
What is the mystery ? It is the parallel between the Old Testament 
sign and the New Testament thing. We ask that the thing of which 
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the Aaronic priest was the sign be realised in all its perfection ; we 
ask for the fulness of the Christian priesthood for the candidate. 

At this vital point the consecratory prayer passes on to the image 
of the anointing Aaron. If the garments of Aaron prefigure the 
grace of a good life, the new image of the poured out oil corresponds 
to the spiritual gift of the priesthood. ‘‘ Et ornamentis totius glori- 
ficationis instructum, coelestis ungenti rore sanctifica.” Here again 
the Old Testament picture emerges, this time of the anointing of 
Aaron by Moses (Leviticus 8: 12; Ecclesiasticus 45: 18). But it 
is a spiritual, invisible anointing that we ask for, a gift of the 
Spirit and of His power, with the fulness of which Christ, the 
Anointed One, was consecrated. The power for which we ask is a 
power that will radiate from the bishop to others, that will flow 
from him and communicate divine life and power to the members 
of Christ’s flock of which the bishop is the head, representing 
Christ as head in the fulness of his priesthood and kingship. The 
thought of psalm 122 Ecce quam bonum is obviously in the back- 
ground here: 

Hoc, Domine, copiose in caput ejus influat; hos in oris 
subjecta decurrat; hoc in totius corporis extrema descendat; 
ut tui Spiritus virtus et interiora ejus repleat, et exteriora 
circumtegat. 

As the oil flowed over the head of Aaron and over his whole 
body to the extremity of his garments, so the power of the Spirit, 
in grace and order, will derive from the bishop to the very least 
of the faithful. But this derivation of life from the bishop to his 
flock will demand of the bishop faith and charity and love and 
peace: 

Abundet in eo constantia fidei, puritas dilectionis, sinceritas 
pacis. 1 

Life will flow from him in the exercise of his office as teacher 
and ruler of his people: 

Domine tribuas ei, cathedram Epicopalem, ad regendum 
Eccesiam tuam, et plebem sibi commissam. Sis ei auctoritas, 


sis ei potestas sis ei firmitas.. 
WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 


1. The long passage in the present pontifical after the word pacis as far 
as the word Tribuas is not found in the Leonine and is an interpolation 
of later origin. Bs: 
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THE HOLY FATHER 


An address delivered to an audience of book critics by the Holy 
Father on 13 February 1956. This translation appeared in Booxs 
ON TRIAL (Chicago) and is reprinted here with the kind permission 
of the Editor. 


HE special joy which We feel in receiving you to Our presence, 

dear sons and book critics, is equal to the solicitude that 

belongs to Our duties as shepherd. Among other cares, We are 
much concerned with this matter, in order to bring to the children 
of Christ verdant pastures of the spirit, which today are found 
especially in reading. 

We are grateful, therefore, for your gathering, because We see in 
each one of you a competent and faithful fellow-labourer in Our 
pastoral ministry; collectively, you are a powerful barrier against 
the overflowing tide of useless literature. Such reading matter 
threatens to drag the great dignity of human nature into the mud 
of error and perversion. We need not point out here the necessity, 
the nobility, and the importance of right criticism. Your own firm 
persuasion of the great influence of reading on the habits and the 
lot of individuals and the community, has inspired you to take up 
the difficult task, which is imposed on the critic by the vast literary 
production of our day. In a society like our own, so jealous to 
exercise the right of free press, the criticism of good people, based 
on a much more sacred right, is certainly one of the most proper 
means to prevent the spread of evil. This is all the more necessary, 
because such evil spreads under the appearance or pretext of good. 
In such matters of the gravest danger to souls, the intervention of 
some high authority is justified and necessary. Criticism, however, 
that is based on the norms of truth and morality is better adapted, 
perhaps, to the mentality of the modern man, who wishes to judge 
things for himself, though welcoming the assistance of a critic in 
whom he has confidence. 

You do not confine your work, however, to the moral aspects 
of a book; but your criticism takes in the scientific, the literary, and 
the artistic. qualities of a work. Thorough-going criticism, such as 
expected by the public and by experts, is.possible, though it involves 
much work. Such thoroughness in Catholic critics not. only 
strerigthens’ their authority with the public, but contributes a 
praiseworthy addition to culture, in line with the perennial tradition 
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of the Church, always ready to assimilate the development of 
thought and expression. The heights or the depths reached by 
literature, especially that of the present day, depends largely on 
the clear judgment, the moral integrity, and the intellectual strength 
of the critics. 

Recognising this great responsibility resting on the critic, we 
deem it opportune to point out some fundamental principles to 
which his work must conform, if it is efficaciously to attain its end 
of guiding souls into secure paths. 

To facilitate the attainment of this end, We consider separately 
the subject himself, that is, the critic; and, afterwards, the object 
of his criticism. Today, We shall speak about the first point, leaving 
to another opportunity the discussion of the other matter (which to 
Us seems the more important). 


I 

The intention of guiding and advising others in the selection and 
evaluation of their reading, is to no purpose unless we assume in 
the readers a disposition of spirit to accept the suggestions of others. 
Every effort of a critic is useless with people, who of set purpose 
refuse to admit the critic’s knowledge and competence, and who, 
consequently, have no confidence in him or in his judgment. There 
are readers with whom the critic has no success, because by nature 
or through faulty training, they rely on their own superior appraisal 
of their mental ability. Dominated by the suggestion of their own 
sufficiency, they expect from the critic only the confirmation of 
their own judgment, which they take to be certain and unchange- 
able. Rejection of objective criticism by such persons, often based 
on false ideological prejudices, must not discourage the critic. Such 
rejection only reflects the psychological deficiences of such persons. 
With a public of good dispositions, the critic will work much more 
efficaciously, if he knows how to gain their confidence. In fact, this 
is the starting point and the goal of all criticism, whether there is 
question of an individual critic or of magazines—and here all the 
more—that make criticism their collective aim. If the reader turns 
to a critic, it is because he believes in the critic’s knowledge, integrity, 
and maturity, when expounding the contents of a book or passing a 
well-founded and unanswerable judgment. How is the critic to gain 
successfully the confidence of the reader? What is the function of 
the. critic, and what can be rightly asked of the public? | 
’. The first requirement in the ctitic is the mental ability to read and 
to properly understand the book:in question. The mention of such 
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a norm seems superfluous; it is not, however, a rare thing to meet 
reviewers who do not measure up to this first elementary requisite. 
Evidently, a close reading, very often boring and fatiguing, must be 
free from prejudice; and the critic must be reading in subject-matter — 
that is sufficiently well-known to him. Therefore, the critic must 
have a many-sided culture; the special knowledge required in a 
given subject; and a broad general culture that will enable him to 
place the book properly and to expound its principal contents. 

Mere intellectual understanding, however, is not sufficient. The 
critic must be able to form a judgment which when stated shows 
his mental competency. 

The critic must be albe to judge and to evaluate; in other words, 
to apply wisely his general culture and specialised knowledge to the 
subject at hand. For this, he must have broadmindedness, versatility ; 
the ability to see and comprehend the relative bearing of a work, 
and to point out errors, short-comings, and contradictions. From 
this impartial consideration of the good and the bad in a given 
work there will come limitation and distinction, the Yes and No in 
each case. Only then does the criticism reach its final form as ready 
for publication. 

In applying the above-mentioned qualities of mind, the critic is 
influenced by the will, by the sensibility, and by character. This 
makes it necessary for the critic to have other characteristics. To 
prevent the will and emotions from negatively influencing his 
judgments, the critic must first of all be objective. He must show 
a liking for the author and confidence in him; unless, for positively 
grave and certain reasons, he is obliged to speak otherwise. A critic 
habitually subject to partiality should never attempt to write. 
Nobility of character and goodness of heart are always the best 
weapons of combat. This holds for the field of criticism, when ideas 
and opinions are in conflict. Nobility and kindness, however, are 
not to be confused with the ingenuousness and credulity of a child, 
whose experience of life has not matured. A critic may have some 
of the qualities indicated, but they must always be joined to probity, 
integrity, and firmness of character. The critic must not write to 
please the author, or the publisher, or the public—often subject to 
strange sympathies or antipathies—or to follow his own inclination. 
Against his own better knowledge and conscience, against objective 
truth, a critic can make a false criticism. This false judgment may 
arise from a wrong interpretation of the meaning or of the question- 
able teaching of the author; or it may come by deliberately omitting 
important and relevant portions that should not be concealed. 
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To each critic should apply the testimony given to our Redeemer 
by His enemies, hypocritically and yet truthfully: “Master, we 
know that thou art truthful and that thou teachest the way of God 
in truth and that thou carest nought for any man; for thou dost not 
regard the person of men.” Mt. 22, 16. 

Firmness of character in a critic is shown especially when he 
writes with serenity and without fear of his own judgment; and 
when he defends his judgment, keeping always to strict justice. 
As a judge who lacks the courage to sustain the law should resign, 
so should a critic, if he loves an easy life more than the truth. 
Firmness, however, must always avoid arrogance; for this is an 
a priori presumption of the truth’s being in favour of the critic and 
against the author. Both are subject to the same law in the service 
of truth; but the critic has the added duty of serving the truth with 
the maximum loyalty. In every case, the author and the critic should 
know that the truth is higher than either of them. An unjust criticism, 
‘as the word indicates, is not only an error of intellect but a real 
injury to the author. In such cases, the reputation of the author 
may greatly suffer; and, moreover, as is often the case, his rightful 
interests suffer loss. In such cases, the critic has a clear obligation 
of retraction. On the other hand, a justified criticism should not be 
withdrawn through fear of a powerful opponent. Such action would 
argue a deplorable lack of character and courage; it would also 
undermine the necessary confidence of the public, which rightly 
_ expects the critic to hold fast to his word, when it has been delivered 
according to the truth. 


II 
These are the common, fundamental principles for the critic and 
for all criticism, principles worthy of consideration and respect. 
The better to remember them, a few brief rules are usually given, 
differently expressed, but substantially in agreement. On some of 
these, We consider it useful to say a few words, since they are often 
cited to prove and justify some determined thought or action. 


(a) The first is the compelling maxim placed by Cornelius Tacitus 
at the beginning of his celebrated Libri ab excessu Divi Augusti, 
and afterwards in frequent use: “‘Sine ira et studio,” i.e. “without 
passion or partiality.” (Joc. cit. I, 1). Well understood, this maxim 
not only expresses a criterion for a judge’s behaviour, but should 
be respected in all relations among men. As an admonition it refers 
particularly to the historian; however, in common estimation, it 
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fits also the critic, who must judge and write “‘sine ira et studio,” 
without prejudice. This does not oblige the critic to refrain from 
manifesting his own right sentiments. Still less is he obliged to 
renounce his own ideological world, when this is true. A serene 
and moderate critic has the right, for instance, to express with 
firmness and veracity his indignation at pornographic literature, 
which corrupts youth and affects adults. The literary critic, as well 
as the ordinary Christian cannot be taxed with partiality, when he 
takesascriterion of judgment the Christian faith in its integrity and 
purity. For example, Tacitus himself, in spite of the norm laid 
down at the beginning, sometimes describes in tragic words the 
despotism of certain emperors, and deplores the corruption found 
in high places. In his writings, there is personal anxiety for lost 
freedom, regret for the decline in greatness of the Senate, a looking 
back to the happy days of the austere Rome of his ancestors. 


(6) Another maxim, which, in spite of appearance, is somewhat 
difficult in theory and in practice, is: “‘Verbum oris est verbum 
mentis,”” which means that man says or writes what he thinks. The 
more obvious meaning is: Speech gets its meaning and content 
from the inner thought. Therefore, one wishing to know the mind 
of the author must attend to his words; and unless there is real 
doubt about the words, they are to be taken as natural witnesses 
to the inward soul. Accordingly, the personality of the author, his 
life and his tendencies, are not to be the starting-point of the critical 
study; but rather his work itself and what it expresses. This maxim 
is also a warning to the author that he is to be judged according to 
his words which, therefore, must faithfully reflect his ideas and his 
feelings.. If these thoughts: and feelings are sincere, he will: make 
every effort to express his sound mentality. He will also remember 
that it is not always easy to think one way and to write differently; 
therefore, it is very difficult so to hide his real thought as not to 
reveal it one way or another. For the author, then, the maxim is an 
admonition to sincerity. For the critic, it sets a limit to his study 
and judgment. He must keep close to the clear, objective meaning 
of the writing since his strict function is to judge the work and-not 
the author. Therefore, he must honestly interpret what is honestly 
written. This general rule is necessary for peaceful living together, 
and for mutual relations between men. Leaving aside the case where 
the objective meaning is doubtful—and then it is better. to incline 
toward a favourable interpretation—the critic must. bear-in mind 
that the words have their own proper meaning, :and- that: objective 
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meaning is to be presented to the public. This, indeed, is what the 
critic is to judge. An honest critic gives the objective meaning, 
even though (perhaps even in the same work) the personal ideas 
of the author are known to be different. If, on the contrary, the 
objective meaning of the words contains error or falsehood, the 
critic must call attention to it, even though one is inclined to think 
that the author’s subjective thought is different and correct. In such 
cases, a just and benevolent criticism can suggest a correction of 
the words that will conform to the personality of the author, but 
the erroneous objective sense will remain manifest. 


(c) We wish to mention a third maxim: “Super omnia autem 
caritas,” “but above all charity.” The maxim is usually attributed 
to St. Augustine, probably erroneously. But it does exactly express 
an idea that We wish to convey, and its purpose is to solve a practical 
doubt, which often troubles an honest critic: whether to give 
priority to Truth or to Charity. Theoretically, there is no 
objective conflict between Truth and Charity, if we take the 
latter to mean the advancement of the neighbour’s real good and 
the avoidance of unjust offence to him. But the difficulty does arise 
in individual, practical cases. The literary critic faces a dilemma; 
to speak the full truth, as seems necessary, and consequently to 
offend the author or to injure his reputation, which seems contrary 
to charity; or to follow what seems the dictate of charity, to conceal 
the truth that should be told, and to ignore serious error. The critic 
faces the question: Charity or Truth? His anxiety increases, if he 
adverts to the divine precepts, wherein respect for truth and respect 
for charity are strongly and equally recommended. 

Our Lord has in fact said: “The truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:32); the Apostle of the Gentiles teaches: “‘Love therefore 
is the fulfilment of the law” (Rom. 13:10); and in another passage 
(according to the Greek text) aletheuontes de en agape auxesomen 
eis auton ta panta (Eph. 4:15); i.e. “adhering to the truth, let us 
grown up in charity in Him with respect to all things.” The beloved 
disciple, John, could hardly find words to express the meaning of 
charity; and he was accustomed to say: “Good is charity” (1 J. 
4:16); and again: “In this we have come to know his charity, that 
he laid down his life for us; and we likewise ought to lay down our 
life for the brethren” (1 J. 3:16). Yet this same St. John has for us 
a strong injunction in regard to one who offends against the truth 
and integrity of doctrine: “Do not say to him, Welcome” (2 J.10). 

What rule of conduct, therefore, is the literary critic to follow in 
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regard to these precepts of Holy Scripture? How reconcile in his 
thought and conscience this apparent conflict in precedence? The 
foundation of all things is Truth, the end and the crown of all is 
Charity. The foundation must abide intact, otherwise everything 
collapses, including the crown and the accomplishment. But, like 
faith, the foundation of truth is not sufficient without charity, as 
stated in the letter to the Corinthians: “The greatest of these is 
charity” (1 Cor. 13:13). In this text, and therefore with an analogous 
meaning, the maxim: “‘But above all charity” is reflected. Truly, in 
many cases, a right way can easily be found, if the critic always 
remembers that the precept of charity holds not only to the author, 
but also to the reader. He can always find some favourable way 
to prevent dangerous misunderstandings in the reader, while being 
tactful toward the author. 

We thought it well to mention these maxims because they express, 
We think, in a more concrete form the general principles that must 
govern the literary critic’s work. These maxims must always be 
present to his delicate task, subject as it is to oversight, excesses, 
and deficiencies. They are the foundation necessary to increase the 
confidence placed in criticism by the public. They set a limit be- 
tween what is just and unjust in the accomplishment of his important 
task. 

Postponing, as already said, to another meeting, the discussion 
of the second part (that concerning the object) of Our exposition, 
We invoke on you and on your work an abundance of light and 
divine assistance, in pledge of which We sadly give you at pommel 
apostolic blessing. 


Every age has its maturity 


The chief requisite for teaching is a natural understanding of 
what it is to be young. Many people regard the young as inadequate 
adults. That is disastrous. One must appreciate what it is to be 
sixteen (for example)—the condition, the rights, the fitness of 

sixteen. ‘Every has its its dignity, its 
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Pastoral Psychology in Practice. 
Willibald Demal, O.S.B., D.D. 
Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. 
21/-. 

must be fully alive to Christ, but he 
must also be fully alive to the mind 
and spirit of his age, to which he 
explains and brings the mystery of 
Christ. He must understand thor- 
oughly the human soil in which he 
is to sow the seed, the Word. In an 
effort tc bridge the gap between 
modern man and Christ, continental 
theologians in recent years have been 
devoting their energies to pastoral or 
kerygmatic theology, the art of bring- 
ing theology to life in souls. Among 
their writings on pastoral psychology 
the present book, by an Austrian 
Benedictine, has a high reputation. 
It is now given to us in a fine trans- 
lation by J. Werner Conway. Not 
everything in the book fits the Irish 
pastoral scene like a glove; the 
authorities quoted are mostly German 
or Austrian and the stress and atmos- 
phere are at times unfamiliar. But 
such limitations, inevitable in a trans- 
lated work, are more than compen- 
sated for by the wealth of information 
about human nature and its moods 
and tensions in the people with whom 
the priest has to deal. 

The first section of the book 
analyses the characteristics of souls 
at the different stages of the spiritual 
life. Then follows a longer section in 
which the author describes the psy- 
chology of males and females, of 
married and unmarried, of children, 
adolescents and the old. He examines 
different kinds of temperament and 
character, and studies the effect of 
work or profession on people. It is 
interesting to find that in the Austrian 
countryside as well as in our own 
farmers are slow to hand over to their 
sons and later marriages are a problem. 
The last section of the book deals 


with neurotic types and has good 
matter on compulsions and scruples. 
The author is content to describe 
the emotional and mental attitudes of 
various types and to suggest the best 
general approach to them. He does 
not give in detail the technique to be 
used by the priest in dealing with 
people; but he does fill in a back- 
ground of necessary knowledge that 
must help the reader to meet people 
with a sympathy that is not merely 
instinctive but understanding. The 
pastor of souls cannot afford to dis- 
miss people lightly or to condemn 
easily; he must treat each soul as a 
little world in itself in which to find 
and nourish Christ. Like the Good 
Shepherd he must be able to say: 
“And I know mine” (John 10:14). 
Dom Demal is popular is his 
approach and reads easily. The only 
exception to this is where, in the 
present edition, he defers to critics 
and inserts a more scientific treatment 
as he does, for instance, of character 
types. The value of this addition is 
doubtful; instead of giving five 
theories of classification, it would 
have been simpler to select one, 
based less on theory than on obser- 
vation. Since the poor are a favourite 
object of Christian pastoral care, a 
discussion of their difficulties and 
mentality would be welcome. Perhaps 
too it would be worthwhile, if not 
beyond the scope of the book, to add 
an analysis of the effect on modern 
minds of the cinema and other such 
“factories” of the modern mentality. 
Any attempt to influence people today 
must take such factors into account. 
A useful glossary of technical terms 
is the final service rendered to the 
reader by this very valuable book. 
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The Mass for Everyman. Rev. James 
R. Anderson. Cardijn Books, 2731 
San Diego Avenue, San Diego 10 
California. Pp. 72. Price 52 cents, 
discount for quantities. 

A Liturgical Mass Book for Children. 
A Nun of the Assumption. London: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. 144. Price 6/6. 

AS THE introduction to The Mass for 
Everyman remarks, Catholic book- 
stores are well stocked with booklets 
dealing with various aspects of the 
Mass. The sameness, the sterility of 
most of them soon becomes apparent 
to one faced with the problem of 
teaching young people to love and 
understand the Mass. For instance, 
how often are we advised at the 

Offertory “‘to put ourselves spiritually 

in the Chalice and offer ourselves 

completely as co-victims with Our 

Lord to the Eternal Father.” Few 

priests can have time or imagination 

to re-think these vague formularies 
into terms ordinary folk understand. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to come 
across this simple explanation of the 
Mass which connects it with daily 
living. “The Introit is like a wrapper 
round a candy bar. You look at the 
wrapper and almost at once you 
know what kind of bar it is.... 
Receiving Christ has Father himself 
sort of baffied and speechless for a 
minute. .. . Ite. Go. Live your offering. 
Give yourself to your job, to people, 
to whatever the day will bring. Give 
yourself. Give Christ. Sometimes it 
will be easy. Very often it will be 
difficult. But be it easy or difficult, 
come back tomorrow.” People who 
study the booklet probably will. 

A Liturgical Mass Book for Children 
contains sixty-three simple prayers, 
each prayer arranged in a pattern of 
short sentences and accompanied by 
a full page photograph of the Mass. 
The prayers are based on the Liturgy 
and should help to introduce children 
to the Missal. The photographs appear 
to have been taken from the centre 
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aisle of the church where most of the 
actions of the Mass are screened by 
the figure of the priest. The result is 
page after page of practically identical 
photographs, and wearisome in the 
extreme. Presumably this viewpoint 
was adopted on the grounds that the 
pictures should correspond with what 
the child is likely to see: on the other 
hand it seems a pity to have wasted 
the opportunity of teaching children 
something of the beauty and sym- 
bolism of the priests’ actions at Mass. 
JOSEPH DUNN 
Dublin 


The Religious Vocation. Canon Jacques 
Leclercq. Translated by the Earl of 
Wicklow. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. Pp. 185. Price 18/-. 

SomE years ago Canon Leclercq pub- 

lished a book on Christian marriage; , 

this volume on the religious vocation’ 

he intends as a sequel to that work, 
thus fulfilling his ambition to deal with’ 
the two great Christian vocations. He 
begins with the fundamental idea that 
all Christians are called to perfection; 
Christ was not merely speaking to 
one group of His followers when He 
said: “Be ye perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” But there are two 
roads to this, the ordinary way in the 
state of marriage and the exceptional 
way which corresponds to the religious 
vocation. And by the religious voca- 
tion the author understands the 
canonical religious life which repre- 
sents the chief form of Christian 
experience in its search for perfection. 

At the same time Canon Leclercq 

addresses his remarks not merely to 

those who are technically or canoni- 
cally religious, but to the diocesan 
clergy as well. 

It is not easy to describe this book 
for the author insists that it is not just 
another treatise on religious spirit- 
uality, of which there are already many 
well-known classics. Perhaps it is best 
described as an attempt to express in 
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a new way and with a new emphasis 
what he who has the ambition of con- 
secrating his life to God really wishes 
and what he must attempt to realise 
in practice. The author is not a 
religious himself, but pleads in exten- 
uation of his temerity in writing about 
the religious life that he has been 
associated with religious and religious 
superiors and novice masters for 
nearly thirty years and he hopes that 
his approach will be fresh and original. 
It certainly is and his comments on 
certain aspects of the religious life as 
well as on the religious he has met are 
penetrating, as for example when he 
suggests “that there is frequently a 
contrast between the virtue a religious 
shows outside and inside his monas- 
tery” and then goes on to give 
examples. 

The first two chapters entitled The 
Call and The Gift show a deep appre- 
ciation of the meaning of vocation, 
which it would be desirable that every 
aspirant to the religious life should 
likewise possess today. The author 
insists that the fundamental aspiration 
of every postulant should be the 
desire to give himself or herself to 
God and not that of joining such or 
such an order. “‘One has the impression 
that what they wished was, not to 
consecrate themselves to God so that 
He should do with them what they 
wished, but to become a Benedictine, 
a Jesuit or a Carmelite, to establish 
themselves in such institutions, which, 
while they are religious are, neverthe- 
less, human institutions’ (p. 48). 
There are other statements through- 
out the book which, however must be 
challenged as for example when the 
author writes on p. 164 about the 
Salesians: “It is thus absolutely true 
to say that the aim of the congrega- 
tion is not to help the members to 
sanctify themselves, but to give a 
Christian education to the young.” 
‘Every religious novice could point 
out to the author the need for a 
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distinction here he fails to make. 
This book will repay a careful 
reading by every religious. 
FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway 


Souls to Christ. Edited by 

John A. O’Brien. London: W. H. 

Allen and Co. 1955. Price 12/6. 
ONE may be excused for approaching 
with a certain hesitancy another book 
by the editor of The Vanishing Irish. 
In this case, however, the names of 
Father O’Brien’s contributors are such 
as inspire confidence—among them 
are Cardinals Stritch and Spellman, 
Clare Boothe Luce and Archbishop 
Cushing. 

This book deals with the problem 
of converting non-Catholics in the 
United States. According to Cardinal 
Spellman eighty million Americans 
have no definite Church affiliation. 
Father O’Brien and his contributors 
succeed in showing what can be done, 
and what has been done, to win these 
souls to Christ. 

The chief method suggested is the 
formation of an enquiry class in each 
parish, which would give a complete 
course of instruction four times in the 
year. Complementary to this is what 
is referred to as the “shoe-leather 
apostolate,” that is a door to door 
canvas of recruits for the enquiry 
class, and Father O’Brien tells how, 
after he had addressed a seminary in 
San Diego, “‘every seminarian arose, 
and raising aloft his right hand 
uttered the following pledge: ‘I 
solemnly promise on my word of 
honour to devote at least two hours 
each day of my priestly life, except 
on Sundays, in calling at homes to 
invite people to attend the Information 
Centre, which I shall conduct twice a 
week throughout the year. So help me, 
God’.” The country where such 
pledges are possible has Pree: of 
the missionary zeal of the early 
Christians. 
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Other methods suggested are ser- 
mons on the duty of the laity to 
recruit prospective converts, attractive 
advertisements in papers and maga- 
zines, the spread of Catholic literature 
and prayers for the conversion of 
non-Catholics. 

Emphasis is put on the part to be 
played by the laity. It is a common- 
place to hold up Communist agents 
as an example of enthusiasm for the 
Catholic Actionist. Here another 
example of missionary zeal is drawn 
from Jehovah Witnesses, who in- 
creased in the United States from 
44,000 in 1940 to 500,000 in 1946. 
Father O’Brien is convinced that the 
conversion of non-Catholics depends 
largely on the extent to which the 
laity can be drawn into the work. In 
this connection an important con- 
sideration is mentioned by one priest 
whose parishioners had organised a 
door to door canvas, “If this campaign 
didn’t win a single convert the in- 
creased devotion, zeal and fervour of 
the faithful would more than justify 
the effort expended.” 

This book is worthwhile reading 
for every priest. It deals with an 
important problem in a striking and 
constructive way. It should make the 
reader wonder whether the time is not 
ripe for more attention to be paid to 
the same problem here, and may, 
perhaps, encourage someone to “write 
up” convert work in a similar way for 
Irish conditions. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Derry 


The Eucharist and the Confessional. 
F. D. Joret, O.P. London: Black- 
friars Publications. 1955. Pp. 192. 
Price 12/6. 

FaTHER JoreT is a_ distinguished 

French Dominican theologian whose 

writings on theology in general and 

on Dominican spirituality in particular 
have attracted wide attention in French 
and have been translated into a num- 
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ber of other languages. It is only now, 
however, that one of Father Joret’s 
most mature and helpful books, Aux 
Sources del’Eau Vive, written thirty 
years ago, has found its way into 
English. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this is a spiritual classic which 
should be read and studied by every 
priest and religious who will find in 
it many helps for the deepening and 
strengthening of their spiritual lives. 

“O, if you but knew the gift of 
God!” said Our Lord to the Samaritan 
woman. That gift properly understood 
is the gift of God Himself and the 
grace which flows from Him into our 
souls. Father Joret begins with an 
introductory study on grace, bringing 
home its nature in a crystally clear _ 
manner even to the reader who may 
not possess a theological training. 
It is one of Father Joret’s greatest 
gifts that he can illustrate the doctrine 
of St. Thomas by a wealth of personal 
experiences and examples from the 
lives of the saints and thereby lead 
the reader to a fuller realisation of 
theological realities. But it is especially 
through the sacraments that Christ 
confers His grace upon us. After a 
chapter on the sacraments in general 
the author proceeds to study the 
Blessed Eucharist and the sacrament 
of. penance in detail and in this way 
the English title of the translation is 
justified. 

Father Joret does not spend any 
time on establishing the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist nor on the 
fact that He left power to the Church 
and its ministers to forgive sin, but 
begins right away with a study of the 
fruits of the Holy Eucharist. He shows 
how It is the food of our souls and 
how It promotes our spiritual growth; 
how It not merely unites us to Christ 
but transforms us in a wonderful 
manner into God. In a further chapter 
dealing with the practice of frequent 
communion Father Joret shows that 
even a highly speculative theologian 
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can be an eminently practical guide of 
souls. He treats of the respective 
importance of preparation and of 
thanksgiving for Holy Communion 
and then outlines an admirable method 
of preparation and thanksgiving him- 
self. There is the same delicate 
handling of the sacrament of penance 
in the last two chapters of the book. 
Perhaps the most valuable section of 
all is the fifth chapter which deals 
with the remission of venial sins and 
frequent confession in which the 
spiritual director of religious will find 
many important counsels for his 
pastoral work. “Those who aspire 
after perfection . . . are more liable 
to mistakes and therefore have greater 
need of a guide than others,” wrote 
Pope Leo XIII. 

This is a book which can be whole- 
heartedly recommended. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 

Galway 


The Curé D’Ars. Abbé Francis 
Trochu. Translated by Ronald 
Matthews. London: Burns and 
Oates. Pp. 193. Price 12/6. 

St. Vincent de Paul. Victor Giraud. 
Translated by Joseph Leonard, 
C.M. Dublin: Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds. Pp. 122. Price 9/6. 

The Curé D’ Ars by Abbé Trochu is a 

competent précis of the author’s well- 

known, but somewhat tedious and 
cumbersome, standard biography of 
the saint. The historical background is 
now very briefly, but adequately, 
sketched, while all incidents not 
strictly relevant have now disappeared. 

The result is a delightfully clear and 

muscular biography. Following the 

lay-out of the larger work, the author 
moves quickly through the saint’s 
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early years so that he may devote the 
greater part of the book to the 
apostolate at Ars. Two chapters are 
particularly fine, The Human Side of 
the Curé D’Ars, and The Saint. 

Those who have waded manfully 
through the many pages of volum- 
inous biographies may feel cheated 
when they come upon drastic abridg- 
ments such as this, but the biographers 
of more spacious days too often 
allowed their pens to run even unto 
garrulity. A vigorous peptonising can 
give to such works a new freshness 
and strength. 

The reader should not be dis- 
couraged if he finds the opening 
chapters of Victor Giraud’s Saint 
Vincent de Paul, somewhat turgid and 
uninviting. His will be 
rewarded by the amount of interesting 
detail in subsequent chapters on 
Monsieur Vincent, his helpers and the 
three great societies which he founded. 
We are enabled to see the heroic 
statue of the man against a back- 
ground where “ignorance and mis- 
conduct were not too exceptional 
amongst the country clergy,” where 
“beggars, robbers, galley-slaves and 
debduchees” were common, and where 
famine was such that one could -see 
“men eating earth, browsing on grass, 
pulling the bark from trees, (and) 
tearing the wretched rags in which 
they were clad in order to eat them.” 

The frightening nature of this milieu 
was such that even heroic sanctity 
was not enough in its reformer. St. 
Vincent met its challenge with a 
courage matching up to the amplitude 
of his charity. 

PATRICK J. SHINE 
Knockbeg, Carlow 
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10 cents each; discount on bulk orders. From: The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 

Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. Think and Pray. Prayers for use during Retreat or 
Holy og or Private Devotions. London: Longmans. 1956. Pp. 242. 
Price 9/6. 

F. X. Arnold. La femme dans I’ Eglise. Paris: Les Editions Oeuvriéres,12 Avenue 

Soeur Rosalie. 1956. Pp. 143. 
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THE CLERGY REVIEW 


Editor : 
THE RIGHT Rev. Mar. CANon G. D. SmitH, D.D., Px.D. 


The Editor invites articles and other contributions likely to be of 
interest to the Clergy. In order that priests may pool their know- 
ledge and experience readers are asked not only to propose for 
solution questions concerning theology (moral, pastoral, or dog- 
matic), canon law, liturgy and other departments of sacred science, 
but also to contribute to the Correspondence pages their views on 
the answers given to such questions or on any other matter that falls 
within the scope of THE CLERGY REVIEW. 

Material offered for publication should be typewritten, with 
double spacing and adequate margin, and sent to the Editor, 

St. PATRICK’S PRESBYTERY, 
214 SoHO SquaRE, LONDON, W.1 


Other correspondence should be addressed to the Manager, 
THE CLERGY REVIEW 
128 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Annual Subscription £1 16s. Od. Single Copies 4s. Od. 


ULTRA VITALITY 


ULTRA CROPPING POWER 
sow 


ROWANS FAMOUS SEEDS 
THE STRAINS OF GREAT RENOWN 


1956 Farm Seed and Garden Seed Catalogues now ready and 
presented free on request to interested applicants. 


M. ROWAN & CO. 

LIMITED 

“THE HOUSE OF ROWAN” 

Will make your Farming and Gardening more satisfying than 

ever before, 

51, 52 CAPEL STREET 

1, 2 WESTMORELAND STREET 

DUBLIN 


On the land of Ireland since 1889—still going strong. 
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plain 
and decorative 
plastering contractors 


m. creedon Itd. 


south richmond place, dublin. ph. 53301-2-3. 


we are 
pleased to be entrusted 
with the rebuilding 

at Maynooth College. 


the LAST slice 


and as fresh as the first — | 


_ PETER KENNEDY LTD., DUBLIN Bread 
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There was no better 


jf 


As Drake leisurely bowled on Ply- 
mouth Hoe—so the legend goes-— 
he toyed with the idea of how the 
Armada might be bowled over. 
He wasn’t a man to shed tears 
over Spanish ships (or Spanish 
onions) was Drake. His main idea 
was to play ducks and drakes with 
the threatening galleons. He was 
no fool. He thought of fuel . . . 
in the shape of old ships he could 
set alight and send adrift among 
the opposing fleet (forerunner of 
the guided missile). 


There is 


—for playing ducks and drakes, thought Drake. 


It was a bright idea—in every 

way. Events showed that for 

a there was no better 
e 


To-day, in the quest for power, 
we no longer depend on such 
haphazard ruses. In major 
industries, power stations and 
shipping where the fuel used 
must combine low sulphur con- 
tent with maximum efficiency 
and economy Caltex Fuel Oils 
meet the most exacting require- 


no better fuel oil 


fuel 
. 
AN ox | 
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FURROW PUBLICATIONS 


The Easter Vigil. English translation and Introduction by 
Rev. Gerard Montague, Professor of Liturgy, Maynooth. 
Price 1/- (post paid 1/14), reduction for quantities. 


The Canon of the Mass. A study of the Canon with a new 


translation by Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. Price 4d 
(post paid 54d). 


“The whole rendering is full of dignity and beauty”— 
Father Clifford Howell, S.J. in The Catholic Herald. 


The Marriage Liturgy. By Father Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. — 
Price 6d (post paid 74d), reduction for quantities. 
A reader writes: ‘“What he has written . . . is certainly a 


small classic. I hope your publication of it as a pamphlet 
will ensure for it a very wide circulation.” 


Write: The Secretary. 


Cosnaionn sé nios 14 n4 1d. 
si La 


dia agus SUPPORT 
cagar. 
Rabhadh Duit! 


- éigin tidnadéir a ghlaoch 


isteach ! OUR 


Glacann Sé Na Blianta ee 
Sr gleardlanna Lén G 
Toi dhearmad dui 
eachta d’fhoghlaim. AN 
Ach is leor neomat chun— : QR 
Scriobh Chuig : 
McCULLOUGH’S, 
56 SRAID DASOIN, QO 
ATH CLIATH 
_Guthan: 74887/78679 
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